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NEWS: OF “THE WEEK. 


—_—>—— 


HE strike has lasted a week and a day, and there are, as we 
write, no signs of its ending, either by a general treaty 
of peace or, as strikes often end, by a gradual return to work. 
Meantime negotiations are going on between the Miners’ 
Federation and the Government. How far they are promising 
of good results it is, however, impossible for us to say. It is 
stated that the Government have asked representatives of the 
Scottish mine-owners to confer with them, and that those 
representatives were to reach London on Friday. Meantime 
the number of men who have been thrown out of work owing 
to the inability of their employers to keep open their 
businesses without fresh supplies of coal has been daily 
increasing, till on Friday it was reckoned that something like 
half a million of men were out of work for this cause alone. 


A certain number of these men will, no doubt, get 
unemployment allowances from their unions, but it is 
to be feared that a very large proportion of them 
are unskilled labourers. These will obtain no help of 
this kind, and within a week any small sums of money that 
they may have put by will be exhausted, and they and their 
families will literally be in a condition of starvation—without 
food to eat or fire to warm them. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that among these men a good deal of resentment is growing 
up against the miners. The leaders of the non-mining trade 
unions also greatly dislike to have their funds depleted by the 
issue of out-of-work pay, for such depletion cannot by any 
possibility help in the bettering of wages and conditions to 
which the union funds are dedicated. As far as the workers 
who are not miners are concerned, a lock-out which has been, 
as it were, ordered by the miners is pure evil. Speaking 
generally, working-class opinion is beginning to feel that the 
miners are unwise in pushing matters to extremes after 
having gained the recognition of the principle of the minimum 
wage. 





We hold the miners to be acting most un wisely in their own 
interests and also to be inflicting a cruel wrong upon the 
nation as a whole, and especially upon the poor. But, though 
we hold this opinion, we are not going to indict the miners on 





moral grounds or scold them for their selfishness. This is 
a case where, even though we may think the miners 
wrong both in fact and in theory, we must look at the matter 
from their point of view. They no doubt in many cases hold 
that they have an absolute right to improve their own con- 
ditions without thought of ulterior consequences, but they 
also believe that they are acting as pioneers in the general 
cause of labour. Further, they would no doubt say that if 
they ought to think of the effects on the country, so ought the 
coalowners, and that if the matter is to be argued on moral 
considerations those considerations ought to be pressed upon 
the owners quite as much as upon them. We agree. 


While keeping to our determination not to preach at 
the men, we may point out that these moral and national 
considerations have, in fact, been pressed upon the owners and 
that they—or rather nearly seventy per cent. of them—have 
yielded to such considerations and have expressed their 
willingness, although they believe that to do so will greatly 
injure their businesses, to accept the principle of the minimum 
wage. But though the owners have made this very great con- 
cession in the interests of peace, the miners have not budged 
a single inch. They still maintain the position that their 
demands must be accepted en bloc, and not only in principle, 
but in detail, and they cannot admit that an impartial 
Government arbitrator ought to be empowered to settle dis- 
putes as to the figures on the schedules. They claim, in fact, 
to be judges in their own cause—to do what Burke said 
frightened him above all things else. 


Though it is impossible not to feel a sense of very deep 
anxiety while the strike continues, and while every day more 
and more families are added to the dreadful army which must 
soon be an army of starvation, there are one or two features 
of the situation which can rightly be called satisfactory. In 
the first place there has been not only no rioting or disorder, 
but no outburst of bitterness or envenomed ill-feeling on 
either side. Both miners and owners have shown that they 
know how to behave like gentlemen—that is, to engage ina 
life-and-death struggle without sacrificing their self-respect 
or their respect for each other. Next, it would seem that the 
stores of coal in the hands of private individuals and of con- 
cerns like railways, gas companies, and producers of electric 
power—that is, of the vital industries—are much larger than 
was at first supposed. With the curtailed services which the 
railway companies have rightly instituted, there is no question 
as to the ability of the railways to deal for many weeks more 
with their mail and passenger traffic and with the transport of 
food. 


A statement drawn up by the Miners’ Executive which was 
issued on Thursday “strongly expresses its indignation at a 
certain portion of the Press which is deliberately misleading 
the public on matters affecting the present great crisis in 
the coal trade.” The statement ends by the following 
declaration :— 

“We regret to see that the attitude of many newspapers is 
making it very difficult to carry on negotiations with any hope of 
success, and may create such a feeling of bitterness among the 
rank and file of the workmen as to risk the rejection of even a 
reasonable settlement should such be arrived at. In the interest 
of the nation, if not for the sake of the miners, we appeal to the 
whole Press of the country to exercise more care in their reports, 
if not in their opinions.” 


No doubt there have been ill-founded rumours afloat, as 
always happens when negotiations are taking place in 
secrecy, but they have not been of a malignant character, 
nor have they imputed bad faith or dishonouring conduct to 
the men. 
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The Government have been censured, but as we think 
anfairly censured, for not acting with greater energy, and 
there has been plenty of talk in the newspapers as to their 
duty to end the strike, and so forth. We want the strike 
stopped as much as any one, but it is obvious that the 
Government cannot resort to exceptional and abnormal 
measures until they have entirely exhausted the ground of 
negotiation and convinced themselves that it is impossible to 
find any means of bringing owners and men together. At 
present it is understood that the men have in effect refused 
to budge in the matter of their schedules, and the Govern. 
ment are themselves examining those schedules in the light of 
the information which they possess. We presume that if no 
concession is made by the men, the Government will publish 
the results of their deliberations and invite both sides to accept 
what we may term the Government schedules. 


No doubt the Government would much prefer not to take 
such a step, but if they do, and if the men still insist upon 
their schedules, the whole of their schedules, and nothing but 
their schedules, the Government may then be forced to recon- 
sider the whole position. If they do so, we venture to think 
that the miners will find that the resources of civilization are 
not exhausted, and that though the Government will, of 
course, make no attempt to force men to work underground 
who would rather starve themselves and starve others than do 
80, means will be found to prevent a universal famine. We 
do not doubt that if the Government undertook to supply the 
factories with coal they would be able to do so, though no 
doubt at a heavy cost to the nation. Under the protection 
afforded by the Government, pits in selected areas might be 
opened by the use of non-union labour or by men who would 
break away from the unions. That might not be very efficient 
labour, but it would be enough for the immediate needs of the 
nation. It is, however, better for the present not to discuss 
such possibilities in detail, even though there is no harm in 
alluding to them. 


The short frenzy of looting which broke out among the troops 
at Peking on Thursday week has since spread to many 
towns. The third division, which began the outbreak, had 
recently been recalled to Peking by Yuan Shih-kai, who 
probably doubted their loyalty, though Chinese politeness 
required him to give them the high certificate of character 
contained in the words “my most trusted troops.” The 
motive of the disorder is still uncertain. Yuan Shih-kai 
has been forced to postpone his journey to Nanking. The 
guards at the foreign Legations in Peking have been increased 
and demonstrations have been made in the city; but a feature 
of the outbreak, not only in Peking, but in the provinces, has 
been the respect shown to foreigners. It is now evident that 
China is not, after all, escaping the painful upheavals which 
generally follow the overthrow of an established order; but 
we earnestly hope that, while foreign interests are carefully 
guarded, it will be possible for the Powers to refrain from 
all further intervention. The six Powers chiefly concerned 
have decided to help Yuan Shih-kai’s Government financially. 


An acute dispute over the Army Reform Bills is disturbing 
the relations of Austria and Hungary. On Thursday Count 
Khuen Hedervary, the Hungarian Premier, tendered the 
resignation of his Cabinet, which was accepted. The 
Hungarian Government objected to what is said to be in 
effect a proposal to deprive Hungary of the power to with- 
hold recruits for the joint army under certain conditions. It 
was contended that this right is infringed by the provision 
that Reservists may be retained with the colours or may be 
called out at times when the Hungarian Parliament has 
not granted the annual levy of recruits. Accordingly the 
Hungarian Government adopted a Kossuthist Resolution 
that the Hungarian Reservists of the joint army cannot be 
employed against the will of the Hungarian Parliament. 
Austrian opinion demands plainly that this Resolution shall 
be dropped. Hence the resignation of Count Khuen 
Hedervary, who felt unable to face the continued Kossuthist 
obstruction which would have taken place if he had satisfied 
Austria. The Resolution is, of course, purely inspired by 
Magyar national sentiment. There is nothing surprising in 


this, but it would also have been surprising if Austria had not 
objected, for the Hungarian pretensions dispute the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. 


The Minister for War naturally wants to 








be able to keep Reservists with the colours during a crisis 
without consulting the Hungarian Parliament, 


The by-election in South Manchester has resulted in a 
crushing defeat for the Government and the gain of a seat 
for the Opposition. Sir A. Haworth, who was seeking 
re-election on his appointment as Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, had been returned with a majority of 4,232 in 1906 
and 2,452 in January 1910, and was returned unopposed in 
December 1910. He has now been defeated by 579 votes, the 
figures, announced on Tuesday night, being Mr. P. K, 
Glazebrook (Unionist), 7,051; Sir A. Haworth (Liberal), 
6,472. The result is not only a very severe blow to Lloyd 
Georgian finance; it is a triumph for the Union, the dangers 
of Home Rule having been kept before the electors by a 
strong contingent of speakers from Ulster. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith made 
a very important statement as to public business. The Home 
Rule Bill will not be introduced before the Easter recess, 
which will be of short duration. The Budget statement will 
probably be made on April 2nd. The Prime Minister added 
that he hoped it would be possible to introduce a Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill before Easter. The postponement of the 
Home Rule Bill is ominous. Whether it is due, as has been 
suggested in usually well-informed quarters, to the fact that 
the Cabinet cannot agree as to whether the Irish Parliament 
should or should not have control of the Customs, and to 
disagreement on other vital points, or whether, again, the 
postponement has been caused by the feeling that a Bill which 
is certain to strain the loyalty of a great many moderate 
Liberals would be handicapped by being introduced at such a 
moment as the present, we shall not attempt to decide. The 
fact, however, of the postponement is undoubtedly a proof of 
weakness which the Government would not have given had 
any other course been open to them. Unquestionably the 
South Manchester election and the agitation against the In- 
surance Bill in the country have proved a very great blow to the 
Ministry, and they are naturally most anxious not to precipitate 
action which may produce further discontent in the Party. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith made a 
detailed statement as to the course of the negotiations last 
week upon the coal dispute. He began by recapitulating the 
terms which the Government offered to both parties as the 
result of their investigations. These were, briefly, that a 
“district minimum wage” should be accepted, but that it 
should be accompanied by safeguards as to output, and that 
jts amount should be fixed in each district with the help of 
a Government arbitrator. These terms were accepted by 
65 per cent. of the owners, but they were rejected by the 
remainder as wellas by the men. Mr. Asquith proceeded to 
refer to the speech delivered by him to the miners on Thursday 
week, and declared that the report subsequently published in 
the Press contained the substance of everything that he had 
said. Mr. Asquith repudiated the suggestion, made in some 
quarters, that he had pronounced in favour of a compulsory 
minimum wage in all industries. “I am not,” he asserted, 
“inthe habit of engaging in sly flirtations of this kind with 
Socialism and then trying to conceal from the public the 
manner in which I have been employing my time.” 


Mr. Asquith next explained the reasons which prevented 
the proposed terms from being unanimously accepted. The 
miners maintained that the schedule fixed by them on 
February 2nd was not a basis for bargaining, but their lowest 
figure. The owners, on the other hand, believed that the 
rates were in many cases fixed too high, and that the districts 
in the schedule were not sufficiently narrow. In these circum- 
stances it was impossible “ to coerce one of the parties to an 
industrial dispute to accept not merely the principle but the 
very figures which are dictated to them.” Mr. Asquith pro- 
ceeded to describe how he had put these points to the miners: 
“And as I watched these men, the very flower of the 
mining industry of this country, as I was speaking—I was 
over-sanguine—I flattered myself that I had almost persuaded 
them.” After commenting upon the fairness and good feeling 
displayed upon both sides during the controversy, Mr. Asquith 
announced the Government’s intention of undertaking a care- 





ful and rigorous examination of the two sets of figures 
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presented to them. He concluded his speech with an 
appeal to the sense of responsibility of those concerned 
in the dispute as well as of members of all parties in the 


House. mens _ 

In the debate in Committee on the Army Estimates on 
Monday Colonel Seely devoted a great part of his statement 
to rebutting the criticisms of Mr. Bonar Law on the arms of 
the Regular Army. He maintained that the charges of 
inferiority were entirely unfounded. Our heavy gun was the 
best in existence and of the latest type; our field artillery was 
admittedly superior to all others but that of the French, and 
it was an open question whether it was not equal to theirs. 
Colonel Seely then dealt in great detail with the alleged 
defects of the British rifle, and contended that it was not only 
the newest but the first in accuracy, rapidity of fire, and 
handiness, and as good in reliability and stopping power as 
any other. The only advantage enjoyed by our rivals was in 
flatness of trajectory. He assured the House on his honour that 
at alltimes the supply of ammunition was ample, and in fine de- 
clared thit the armaments of the British Army as a whole were 
undoubtedly superior to those of any Continental nation. The 
Regular Army was practically up to strength, though he 
admitted a shortage in the Special Reserve, and kad advanced 
steadily in efficiency, physique, and moral, the improvement 
in health and conduct amounting not to a development but a 
yevolution. He also noted an increase in the Territorial 
Force in numbers and, he believed, in efficiency. 


In conclusion Colonel Seely made an interesting statement 
as to the new Flying Corps, which would embrace soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians. A large tract had been purchased 
near Nether Avon on Salisbury Plain for the head- 
quarters and central school of the Corps, with accom- 
modation for sixty officers at a time. It had been settled 
that officers approved by their commanding officers 
and by the medicai authorities should learn to fly first 
at private flying schools and, on obtaining the certifi- 
cate of the Royal Aero Club, should proceed to the 
ceatral flying school, where they would receive £75 and go 
through a four months’ course. They would then either join 
one of the eight squadrons of the military wing, or the naval 
wing, or go straight to the reserve. Both wings would always 
be on a war footing. The scheme involved the purchase of 
131 aeroplanes, 71 of which had been sanctioned already, a 
preference having been given to French machines on the score 
of efficiency and safety. 


On Tuesday Mr. Wyndham, in a long speech, expressed mis- 
givings as to the policy of reducing our oversea garrisons, 
and observed that the shortage of officers for our expeditionary 
force could only be made good by improved pay. The short- 
age of the Special Reserve was a serious matter ; and as for the 
Territorials, if the men did not re-engage, the force would go 
back to that condition which in 1908 drew such jeremiads 
from the Secretary for War. Sir Ivor Herbert took up the 
cudgels for the Territorials, whose marching, shooting, and 
physique he compared favourably with those of foreign troops, 
while Sir Reginald Pole Carew maintained they were in- 
efficient for no fault of their own, but because they could not 
be properly trained. 








On Wednesday Colonel Seely, replying for the Government, 
welcomed the criticisms of Mr. Wyndham, and assured him, in 
regard to our foreign garrisons, that the Government were 
keeping a careful watch on the strategic interestsof the country. 
He admitted that they were not satisfied with the numbers of 
the Territorials, and frankly appealed to the House to help to 
bring them up to full strength ; but stated his belief that 
263,000 Britons, trained as the Territorials had been trained, 
would be able to “eat up” a raiding force of 70,000 invaders. 
He reiterated his views as to the rifle, and maintained that 
the delay in the changes they were making was inevitable and 
desirable. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury received a deputation at 
Lambeth on Tuesday afternoon in support of the memorial 
sent to him last year praying for the appointment of a small 
Committee to correct the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament for the purpose of reading in Church. The 
deputation was introduced by Dr. Boyd Carpenter, who 
disclaimed any wish to undervalue the work of the Revisers. 





The Dean of Norwich pointed out, however, the drawbacks 
of the principle of the Revisers in adopting one English 
equivalent only for one Greek word and the need of giving 
the idea and life of the original rather than the mere letter. 
The Archbishop, in his reply, while demurring to the 
sweeping criticism of the Revised Version in the memorial, 
expressed his readiness to go a long way with those who 
demanded revision. He thought, however, that the moment 
was inopportune, and that a better opportunity would arise 
when the present careful study of New Testament Greek had 
resulted in a complete restatement of the case. But in the 
meantime he hoped that a few men of acknowledged scholar- 
ship would voluntarily undertake the task of comparing 
the two versions. 


On Friday week the militant suffragists carried out a 
fanatical demonstration in London by breaking windows. 
Early in the evening three women, including Mrs. Pankhurst, 
broke windows at the Prime Minister's house. Others broke 
the windows of Government offices. Later there was an orgy 
of window-breaking in the Strand, Cockspur Street, Hay- 
market, Coventry Street, Piccadilly, Bow Street, Regent 
Street, and Oxford Street. Some of the windows were broken 
with stones, but most with hammers which had been concealed 
in muffs. Numerous arrests were made. Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst announced that the miners had been promised 
legislation because they had made themselves a nuisance, and 
that this was a direct incitement to women to obtain advantages 
in the same manner. The comparison of totally dissimilar 
things could surely be carried no further than this. The 
damage was estimated at between £4,000 and £5,000. On 
Saturday last some of the suffragists were tried at Bow Street, 
and among them was Mrs. Pankhurst, whose sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment was received with cheers. 


On Monday night there was to have been a demonstration 
of militant suffragists in Parliament Square, but as this was 
prohibited by the police there was another orgy of window- 
breaking. As a matter of fact the window-smashing began 
early in the day, and the chief damage was done in Kensington 
High Street, Knightsbridge, and Brompton Road. In the 
evening a rocket was fired from the Women’s Social and Poli- 
tical Union at Clement's Inn, and soon afterwards the smashing 
of the windows of Government offices began. Shop windows 
again suffered, and among other places damaged were post- 
offices and the Mansion House. Altogether during the dey 
about 200 women were arrested. Recognizing the ungovern- 
able hysteria of the hundreds of mznads let loose in London, 
it was quite wisely decided the next day to close the exhibition 
of Old Masters at Burlington House and several of the 
museums. 


On Tuesday seventeen women were sentenced to hard 
labour. We cannot understand, by the way, why the Post Office 
authorities had refused to help the prosecution by stating the 
amount of damage done to post-offices. In the evening the 
police visited the offices of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union and seized papers. Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
were arrested. Together with Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Tuke, 
who are already undergoing imprisonment, they were charged 
with conspiracy at Bow Street Police Court on Wednesday. 
A remand was ordered for eight days and bail was refused. 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who was to have been arrested, 
has disappeared. On Thursday more women were sentenced 
to hard labour, and there was some more window-smashing, 
but not on so large a scale as previously. 


On Friday the Daily Chronicle published a message from 
Captain Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, which had come 
from Hobart, Tasmania, via Christiania, stating that he 
reached the South Pole on December 14th-17th. It may be 
remembered that Captain Amundsen and Captain Scott were 
engaged in an honourable rivalry as to who should first reach 
the Pole. We are naturally sorry that the honour should not 
have fallen to the Englishman, but we can only say that if it 
was not to be a man of English-speaking kin, then public 
opinion here will rejoice that a Norseman should be first at 
the South Pole. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 773—Friday week 783. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—>—— 
SAFETY FOR THE UNION. 


UITE apart from the coal strike, this has been a 
memorable week. In it the coup de grdce has been 
given to two movements of imminent danger to the com- 
monwealth, Home Rule and Female Suffrage, and, we hope 
and believe, also to a third cause—the cause of Welsh Dis- 
establishment. Finally, though this we admit is not on 
quite the same plane, the Insurance Bill, as it is enacted, 
has received such a wound that we can feel certain it will 
never come into operation in its present form, but must 
be entirely remodelled. These notable effects have been 
brought about—or rather made manifest—by two events, 
the South Manchester election and the last outrages of the 
militant suffragists. 

The South Manchester election, following as it does all 
the by-elections that have been fought since the country 
‘ealized the consequences of an ill-conceived Insurance 
Act forced through Parliament as the Act was forced, 
*s in every sense memorable. Our Parliamentary history, 
as a, rule, follows certain fixed lines. A Government comes 
nto power, and for some years nothing seems to check it. 
At last, however, some fatal blunder is committed, 
often enough, as in this case, committed in the hope of 
giving to the party in power a new lease of life. Imme- 
diately the by-elections begin to go against the Government, 
not every now and then, but with solid persistence. At 
last an election occurs like that at South Manchester, 
an election of which the lesson is so unmistakable 
that practically no one can be found to suggest 
grounds for believing it to be a moral victory though a 
physical defeat. But when once the doom of a Ministry 
is thus set forth plain for all men to see, the pace of dis- 
integration becomes immensely accelerated. Unless all 
former experience is to be ruled out, the Government will 
now lose every by-election, or, at any rate, suffer an im- 
mense diminution of their majorities, for in by-elections 
nothing fails like failure. Certainly the advertisement of 
disfeat was never displayed in larger letters than in South 
Manchester. In the first place Manchester has during the 
last seven years been the stronghold of the Liberal Party, 
the citadel against which their rivals have in vain laid sap 
and mine. Next, Sir Arthur Haworth is an almost ideal 
Manchester candidate, a man possessed not only of ability 
and local influence, but a man well known and proved to 
the electorate—in fact, just the kind of man whom it is 
most difficult to dislodge, and who, indeed, never is dis- 
lodged unless a wave of feeling is sweeping over the 
country so strong that his personal qualifications are for- 
gotten in the unpopularity and distrust which have fallen 
upon. his party. 

Just consider the Manchester figures for a moment. 
In 1906 Sir Arthur Haworth obtained a majority of 4,232 
votes. It is true that in January 1910 the Unionists did 
a great deal better, but even then the Liberal majority was 
2,452. There was no contest in December 1910, owing to 
the Unionist nomination papers being handed in too late, 
but there seems little doubt that the figures would have been 
much the same as in the previous January. Now, however, 
this great majority of 2,452 for the Liberals has become a 
substantial Unionist majority of 579. There is no possibility 
cf explaining away these figures. They mean, and can only 
mean, that the Government have lost the confidence of the 
country, and they have lost it, we are convinced, not merely 
on the Insurance Act—though that played a very great 
part—but quite as much on the questions of Home Rule 
and Disestablishment. We see it stated that forty 
missionaries from Ulster kept the Home Rule question 
well before the electors, and we have not the slightest 
doubt that they turned an immense number of votes, for 
Lancashire is, we are confident, no more willing to break up 
the Union now than it was twenty-six years ago. The 
strike, we may say parenthetically, does not appear to have 
affected the election one way or the other. Certainly it did 
not affect it in favour of the Unionists. We note with some 
amusement that the Manchester Guardian thinks that the 
Insurance Act is only unpopular because it has not yet 
come into working, and its benefits have not been practically 
experienced. That, we venture to say, is pure delusion. 
Instead of the Act becoming more popular after it is in 





operation—if it ever does come into operation—it wil] be 
infinitely more disliked. No one has yet had any deduction 
from his wages because of the Act,and no one has experienced 
all the minor worries and difficulties connected with it. If 
it ever does come into operation, it is not too much to say 
that for a time the Act will enjoy a spring tide of odium 
It is arguable, of course, that this may ebb as people 
begin to realize the benefits; but for the first year or 
so only a comparatively small proportion of people will 
obtain any benefits, while the trouble, difficulty, my annoy- 
ance connected with the weekly payments will be universal] 
among the wage-earners. As in all forms of insurance, what 
will be before the ordinary man’s eyes will be the burdens 
not the benefits. There is no hope for the Government 
here, but only an infinitely more dismal prospect. From 
the purely electoral point of view their best chance indeed 
would be to postpone the operation of the Act til] 
January Ist next and to take care to dissolve before that 
date is reached. 

But whether Home Rule, as we believe, has playela 
very large part in shaking the confidence of the country in 
the Ministry, or whether it has not affected the issue, 
there can be no doubt that the South Manchester election 
has secured the cause of the Union. No one but a 
political optimist, whose optimism goes to the point of 
insanity, can believe that it will now be possible 
for a Home Rule Bill not only to be forced through 
Parliament, but subsequently to stand two years’ criti- 
cism and two years’ by-elections, and finally under the 
Parliament Act to be imposed upon the country 
without the electors being allowed the opportunity of 
expressing their dissent or approval of the measure. 
No doubt the Government majority is still, for Par- 
liamentary purposes, intact, and no doubt they will 
obtain the support of the Nationalis; members in un- 
diminished numbers, but we venture to say that 
the production and passage of a Home Rule Bill 
can only have the effect of greatly increasing their 
unpopularity and diminishing their internal strength. 
It is already rumoured, and we expect on good 
foundation, that the problem whether the Irish demand 
to control their own Customs duties is to be accepted or 
rejected is causing a great deal of dissension, or, if that is 
too strong a word, of debate in the Cabinet. But such 
dissension or debate in the Cabinet will be nothing to the 
dissension or debate caused in the party if, as now seems 
probable, the Irish win and a Bill is produced which will 
in effect, if not in name, allow the Dublin Parliament to 
introduce a system of Protection into Ireland. Again, how 
are the Government going to meet the demand, which they 
now ignore, but which when their Bill is produced is 
certain to be made upon them, to allow any Irish county 
in which there is a local majority in favour of that course 
to remain under the Parliament at Westminster? Almost 
every argument in favour of Home Rule will have to be 
violated in order to negative that demand. Yetif it is not 
negatived the Nationalists will utterly refuse to accept the 
Home Rule Bill. 

It is not necessary to say much in order to prove our 
assertion that for the time, at any rate, the coup de griice 
has been given to Female Suffrage as well as to Home Rule. 
No better example of the last straw in politics is to be 
found than the sudden awakening of political opinion 
caused by the latest series of suffragette outrages. The 
window smashing of Friday week and of last Monday 
has made wholesale conversions. Men and women who 
up till this week believed themselves to be in favour 
of votes for women, and who were apparently mildly 
tolerant of militant methods, have suddenly if illogically 
gone round, and now declare that the suffrage cannot 
be granted to people who employ such arguments. 
Of course these conversions, like all conversions, were 
not as sudden as they seemed. Unconsciously in the 
minds of millions of English people the militant methods 
have been exercising a gradual influence. The reser- 
voir which has been slowly filling up has at last run 
over. The notion of now enfranchising seven millions or 
even one million of women, including, of course, all the 
militant suffragists, without an appeal to the country has 
passed into the limbo of politics. Curiously enough, it 
looks as if what has so often happened in our politics 1s 
going to happen now. The cause of votes for women will 
be buried in a cause célébre—the indictment of Mr. and 
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-s, Pethick Lawrence and Miss Christabel Pan 
a others for conspiring to disturb the public peace and 
to damage private property. 


THE STRIKE. 
-\F the strike itself there is little that can be said with 
rofit by those who, like ourselves, are determined not 
to aggravate matters by abusing the Cabinet, the owners, or 
the men. Something, however, may be usefully set forth 
in regard to the proposals for making another general coal 
strike impossible. No doubt these proposals are well- 
intentioned, but, as very often happens, they are exceedingly 
mischievous, and would in truth bring far greater evils 
‘han those they seek to cure. In fact, the analogy of the 
quack medicine is complete. The dose is contemplated 
because the patient is unhappy and desperate, and there- 
fore willing to try anything which promises him a get-well- 
quick cure, rather than because he or anybody else 
seriously believes that any good will come from the 
nostrum. 

Though we are bound to respect not only the good 
intentions but the knowledge and ability of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, we regret to note that in this moment of excite- 
ment he comes forward with what is really a quack remedy, 
though it is no doubt one which he has always tried to 
believe in. He is, or rather imagines himself to be, a Free 
Trader. Yet he supports his proposals by arguments 
which are almost exactly those of the Tariff Reformer. 
His nostrum, as set forth in the Nation of March 2nd, is 
the nationalization of the mines. He does not believe that 
the minimum wage will provide any solution of the difficul- 
ties, moral or economic, and puts his reasons with no small 
force. He thinks, for example, that the application of the 
principle would be attended in some cases by a rise in “the 
labour cost of coal-getting.” He then pushes on to the 
conclusion that if that is so, coal cannot be worked by 
private enterprise. As he puts it, “the principle of a 
minimum,” owing to this rise in the cost of coal-getting, 
“would not prove satisfactory to any of the three parties 
interested in coal-mining—the owners, the miners, or the 
consumers.” That is, of course, a self-evident proposi- 
tion. High prices caused by an increased demand for a 
commodity are beneficent, for they are the result not of a 
local scarcity but of abundance in other directions. High 
prices caused by an artificially induced scarcity such as is 
produced by an increase in the cost of coal-getting caused 
by a legal enactment are bound to be unsatisfactory to all 
concerned, for they partake of the nature of famine. 

Mr. Hobson dwells on the enormous power in the 
hands of the miners owing to their ability to paralyse 
all industry and to bring grave embarrassment into every 
home. “They have the legal right to use this weapon, 
and the completeness of their organization enables them 
to use it with immediate effect.” But Mr. Hobson realizes 
that if the miners, who, as he says, “know nothing of 
‘marginal mines,’ ‘ wasting securities,’ and the ‘law of 
diminishing returns,’” force the owners to make conces- 
sions which they are not economically able to carry out, 
they, the owners, will gradually try “to whittle down in 
detailed practice” the concessions they have made. But 
the result of that must be continued unrest. Therefore 
Mr. Hobson thinks that the only way out is nationalization. 
That is, of course, a possible view, but we are bound to 
say we never expected to see a Free Trader supporting 
such a scheme by such arguments as Mr. Hobson uses. 
The miners’ claim to secure an adequate income in return for 
their labour is, he holds, “ equitable in substance and socially 
desirable,” but they will be thwarted “by the practical 
impossibility of compelling private profit-making firms to 
run unprofitable branches of their business in order to 
maintain the volume of employment and to pay good 
wages.” “Such an eleemosynary policy,” he goes on, “ is 
meonsistent with the very nature of private business 
enterprise, and cannot be grafted on to it.” But, he adds, 
‘It 1s consistent with the policy of public enterprise, for 
there it need not be eleemosynary.” Just as State railways 
may run lines which do not even cover their expenses because 
of the public convenience, so State mines which are not 
profitable in a business sense may be worked “for the 
advantage and development of the district in which they 
lie.” He then proceeds as follows :— : 
‘annette hege f be pre fitable for private companies to pay low 

ates of wages for their labour, and to allow employment 














to fluctuate with every passing change of demand, turning off 
the men that are not wanted, this policy would not pay the State 
either in an economic sense or from a wider social standpoint. 
For what it seemed to save in the immediate wage-bill would be 
offset by a greater expenditure on poor relief, old-age pensions, 
unemployment, disease, lunacy, crime, and other maladies caused 
or intensified by industrial distress. If the public makes up its 
mind that a real minimum, in the sense of a secure sufficient 
weekly income, is requisite in order to maintain order and a 
civilized existence in the mining communities, it will be driven to 
recognize that nationalization of the mines is the only feasible way 
of getting what it wants.” 

But surely this is pure Protection. Mr. Hobson is employing 
exactly the arguments which the philosophic and unselfish 
defenders of the old Corn Laws—for there were plenty of 
such men—used to maintain the policy of interfering with 
free exchange in the food of the people. Without the 
Corn Laws, they told us, there could be no security or 
permanency of labour in rural districts. They also told 
the non-agricultural inhabitants of those districts that, 
even though they might seem to benefit by getting cheap 
corn, that benefit would be offset by “a greater expenditure 
on poor relief,” caused by agricultural distress owing to 
the land going out of cultivation. The public at large, 
they urged, must be content to pay somewhat more for 
their corn in order that the great industry of agriculture 
which rested upon corn growing should be maintained. 
This is, indeed, the argument that the philosophic Tariff 
Reformer uses to-day. Men like Professor Hewins, for 
example, and, indeed, the great majority of the Tariff 
Reformers, are perfectly sincere when they tell us that they 
have no desire to fill the pockets of the manufacturers and 
that their aim is a national aim. They want to steady 
employment and to prevent every passing change of 
demand turning off the men who are not wanted. And, 
again, they tell us that, even if prices rise to the wage 
earner and to the nation generally, that admitted loss will 
be amply compensated for. What the nation would 
appear to save in lower prices is offset “by a greater 
expenditure on poor relief, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment, disease, lunacy, crime, and other maladies 
caused or intensified by industrial distress.” In truth 
the arguments for State interference either by a tariff, by 
the nationalization of industries, or by the arbitrary 
fixing of rates of wages are all part and parcel of the same 
philosophy. They all rest upon the belief that freedom of 
exchange is not the best economic basis for society, but 
that a better one can be found in State action. 

We might meet Mr. Hobson's argument for the nation- 
alization of mines by pointing out that every argument 
which he uses in the passage we have quoted at length 
applies with equal force to other industries. In fact here is 
a capital example of proving too much. If Mr. Hobson’s 
argument for the nationalization of mines is good, then he 
would be guilty of a crime not to urge us to obtain similar 
benefits in other industries. If the medicine will cure all 
diseases, it is a sin to recommend it only for the gout. 
However, we will not follow this point further, but will 
meet Mr. Hobson on his own ground and assume that he 
has made out a case for special treatment for the mines. 
The essential practical objection to his proposal is that 
nationalized industries tend to the minimum of produc- 
tion. We say without fear of contradiction that it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that any product worthy the 
name can be obtained by “the Government stroke.” No 
doubt where Governments own mines and manufactories 
there is a product, but it will generally be found that this 
product is obtained by the Government in some form or 


other leasing out the undertaking. But in that 
case the Government really is not the producer, 


but is rather levying a kind of rent on the producer, 
or rather is in the position of the owner of a mortgage. 
The best opportunity for the State, whether national or 
municipal, to carry on an industry is to be found in 
transport, for transport is rather a matter of service than of 
production. Though the State does not perform the work 
really well, it, we admit, does manage the comparatively 
simple work of the Post Office, the telegraph, or the 
telephone, or again can—though here the results are 
always indifferent (witness the case of Italian, French, or 
German State railways)—runa railway system. Experience 
shows, however, that direct State production is a hopelessly 
bad business. Think of the matches produced by the 
French Government. If the nation nationalizes the mines 
and works them itself on Mr. Hobson’s principle of 
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providing steady, well-paid labour for the miners on the one 
side and endowing the country with cheap power on the 
other, the end must be exactly the opposite of what he de- 
sires. ‘There would not be contentment among the men in 
the mines any more than there is contentment in the 
Post Office, and instead of industries obtaining a kind of 
Government subsidy or bounty in the shape of cheap coal 
—for that is what is no doubt at the back of the mind of 
Mr. Hobson as of every Protectionist, nominal or actual— 
our industries would soon find that the Government coal 
was so dear and so badly marketed that, wherever possible, 
it was far cheaper and easier to get foreign coal. But we 
may be quite sure that no Government would allow itself 
to be publicly defeated in this way, and that the Mines 
Department would very soon have protection against 
foreign coal “in order that this great national industry 
may not be ruined and millions of workers thrown out of 
employment.” We seem to hear already the glib officials 
pointing out that it would be cheaper in the end to keep out 
the foreign coal, as if it were allowed to come in we should 
have a much “greater expenditure on poor relief, old-age 
pensions, unemployment, disease, lunacy, crime, and other 
maladies caused or intensified by industrial distress.” 

Though we should be very reluctant to see it, it is, we 
think, possible to make out something of a case in 
favour of the nationalization of railways, on the ground 
that they are a monopoly, and that it is essential 
that the blood of commerce should circulate freely 
through its iron veins and arteries. As a matter of 
fact, however, if the railways in private hands became 
tyrannical or proved unequal to the task, it would, we 
believe, be far better for the State not to waste its money 
in buying up the railways but to give us a better system 
of roads. If we had broad roads and roads with proper 
gradients running throughout the country, instead of, as 
now, mere well-kept lanes, the slow heavy motor traffic 
which is already beginning might be so developed as to 
supply on an individualistic and free exchange basis the 
greater part of the needs of the trader. At any rate, 
by roads capable of taking heavy industrial traffic 
the railways—and by the railways we mean not merely 
the shareholders but the railway workers—could be kept 
from first creating a monopolistic trust and then from 
forcing the community by the methods of the highway 
robber to pay up or else lose its life. We come back to 
what we said last week. What the country is suffering 
from at the moment is not any special wickedness on the 
part of the miners or the mine owners, or again any misery 
and poverty on the part of the miners so great that some 
remedy must be found, even if half the population starve 
to obtain it. In the last resort, what we are suffer- 
ing from is the fact that a supply of coal as at present 
arranged is essential to every industry, that the miners 
supply the coal and that they have noticed that no manu- 
facturing industry, speaking generally, has more than a 
couple of weeks’ supply of coal in hand ; therefore they, the 
miners, have the power to put a pistol to the heads of the 
community and say, “ Your money or your life!” 

The old answer to the suggestion of the miners domg 
this was that by this process they would also be taking 
their own lives. If industries cannot live without coal, the 
miners also cannot live without wages. Unfortunately, 
however, the miners noticed that if they saved up enough 
wages to last for six weeks and the rest of the country had 
only enough coal saved up to last for two weeks, the 
miners in the case of a struggle of interests would 
have, or appear to have, the whip hand. That is, they 
would be able to say to the rest of the community: 
“We can do without your help for six weeks; you 
ean only do without our help for a fortnight. There- 
fore we claim the stakes.” As we said last week, short 
of giving up free exchange as the foundation of our 
social economy and adopting instead the foundation of 
State production, the only permanent and, therefore, satis- 
factory way of meeting the present situation is for the 
community either to raise their power from oil or some 
other means and not to need coal, or else to keep a 
sufficient store of coal in hand to enable them to say to 
the coal miner: “ Our stores of coa} will last longer than 
the wages you have saved to provide strike pay. There- 
fore we are no longer at your merey.” A contributor to 
our correspondence columns tells us that this would cost 
the country probably two millions a year or more. We 





. aD 
are not surprised, nor do we think the su ssi 
one for the whole of the industries of ho este te ee 
in order to insure themselves against being again’ held u 
by the miners. Though the sum is huge in the aggregate 
it would be a very small percentage in the case of individual 
industries, except perhaps the smelting and pottery trades 
They probably might have to be content with a month’s 
rather than two months’ supply always in hand. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S announcement that he will stand 

for a third term as President of the United States 

if the Republican Convention desires that he should do so 
has provoked a storm of abuse in America, which has a, 
fainter and more polite echo in some of our own news. 
papers. Mr. Roosevelt is accused of disloyalty to Mr, 
Taft and treachery to the Republican Party ; he is spoken 
of as the most sinister political figure of modern times - 
and the proofs of all these things revolve round the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt formerly said that he would in no 
circumstances accept a third term of office. Yet he now 
confesses, not indeed his wish, but his readiness, to accept 
it. Mr. Arthur Lee, in a letter to the Times, says that 
Mr. Roosevelt's pledge not to accept a third term meant, and 
by reasonable persons was always understood to mean, that 
he would not accept a third successive term. We have no 
means of knowing whether this is a correct reading of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words or not; many people think that it 
is, but on the other hand many people think that it is not. 
The actual words seem to have been: “ Under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomi- 
nation.” For ourselves we do not greatly care what 
Mr. Roosevelt said or meant. We are quite ready to be 
convinced that at the time Mr. Roosevelt used the words 
he meant that he would never be President of the Republic 
again. But statements of intention of this kind are in 
no sense pledges, contracts, or engagements of honour. 
They are entirely personal assertions which are not 
formally entered into with any corporate institution 
capable of bargaining on the subject, and they are 
uttered without knowledge of circumstances yet to 
arise. We dislike intensely statements of this positive 
kind which will as likely as not come home to roost some 
day to the discomfiture of the too positive person who uttered 
them. When Mr. Roosevelt gave away his freedom of action 
we protested and hinted that he might regret his words. 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he wouid never return to 
public life, and even remarked, we believe, that his deter- 
mination was written on rock with a pen of iron, but the 
horror of Turkish atrocities did bring him back, when 
he felt that it was his sacred duty to return and lead a 
movement. Would any man say that Mr. Gladstone’s 
reappearance was treachery to younger statesmen who had 
counted on his observing his pledge? Similarly, to take a 
very much more trivial example, that amiable writer of 
letters to the Press of England, Mr. Algernon Ashton, 
announced that he should never write to the papers 
again, never correct the mistakes of others. He 
had laid down his pen for ever. Not very long 
afterwards he was again writing to the papers because 
—as any one who had taken the trouble to read 
his other letters might possibly have foreseen—the 
itch for writing had been much too strong for Mr. 
Ashton. The worst one can say of men who make rash 
pledges which a sense of duty afterwards requires them to 
retract is that they have only themselves to thank for 
putting themselves in an undignified position. It is open 
to the public to say: “ We will not trust or follow a man 
who does not know his own mind, and only makes declara- 
tions of his intentions in order to withdraw them.” But 
it is not open to them to say that such a man has broken 
faith with some class or party which has a right to hold 
him to his word. In our view, indeed, Mr. Roosevelt, 
having made a foolish assertion of what he should do in 
circumstances which had not arisen and which he could 
not foresee, showed much greater sense and patriotism in 
not acting upon his unnecessary and uncalled-for attempt 
to bind himself in advance than he would have done 
by sticking to his declaration and pretending that it 
was something sacred. When a man has said a foolish 
thing—for remember it was only said—it is not merely 
his right but his duty not to make things worse by 
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insisting on abiding by it. His duty is to-refuse to throw 
od deeds after bad words. . are 

The head and front of Mr. Roosevelt s offending is that 
he has been disloyal, or is considered by the orthodox 
Republican party men to have been disloyal, to the 
Republican machine. We are bound to say—and we dare- 
say our readers will readily believe us—that we are not 
shocked at this kind of disloyalty but very much the 
reverse. If Mr. Roosevelt believes, as we have no doubt 
whatever that he does, that principles which he cherishes 
require him to impair the unity of his party, at all events 
for a time, it is only what we should expect of him when 
he does not hesitate to take such a step. We trust that 
Englishmen, at ail events, who have long since learned 
heartily to admire Mr. Roosevelt's high integrity and 
courage, and to value his well-known friendship for Great 
Britain, will not be misled into confusing insulting 
attacks upon him as a party politician with attacks upon 
him as a man. There is a story told about an 
American statesman that when a would-be assassin 
was aiming a knife at him the statesman appealed to 
the man’s mercy on various grounds. “Think of 
my poor wife!” was the first appeal. The assassin 
was quite indifferent. “Think of my poor children!” was 
the next appeal. The assassin was still obdurate. “ Think 
of the effect on the Republican Party!” was the last 
appeal. “Good Heavens!” cried the horrified assassin, 
relaxing his hold, “I hadn’t thought of that,” and throw- 
ing down his lethal weapon he rushed from the room. The 
truth is that the insults directed at Mr. Roosevelt are valid 
only if the Republican machine is regarded as sacrosanct. 
Mr. Roosevelt may have the greatest possible respect for 
the Republican Party as such, and yet hold that the 
famous “ policies” on which he set his heart, and which 
he left to his party as a legacy, have been neglected, and 
that it is his duty to force them again upon an inattentive 
country by every legitimate means. If that is his motive— 
and we do not doubt for a moment that it is—he is acting 
as a man of principle and honesty, and a patriot as well, 
in conducting a campaign to bring back his party to the 
right path. He may be right or he may be wrong, but 
when he says that he will abide by the decision of the 
Republican Convention as to whether he shall stand again 
for the Presidency it is surely ludicrous to pretend that he 
is guilty of treachery. 

A correspondent, signing himself “ American Exile,” says 
in the Times that a third term of office would be contrary 
to “the policy declared by Washington and affirmed by 
the unvarying practice of the nation during more than 
a century.” But,as Mr. Arthur Lee points out in his 
excellent letter, Washington was not opposed to a third 
term, even to a third consecutive term. Jefferson first 
objected to it. Washington wrote on this subject: “1 
confess I differ widely myself from Mr. Jefferson and you 
as to the necessity or expediency of rotation in that office. 
I can see no propriety in precluding ourselves from the 
service of any man who at some great emergency shall be 
deemed universally most capable of serving the public.” 
As we understand him, Mr. Roosevelt thinks that the 
present circumstances constitute an emergency and 
that his services should not be withheld from his 
country if a majority of his party wish for 
them. In any case the historical argument amounts 
to very little. The question which is much more 
important than any nicety of tradition is whether there is 
any moral objection to the same man holding the Presi- 
dency repeatedly. We can see none unless the terms of 
office are consecutive, and then his power of patronage, and 
his advantage as the holder of the reins, might certainly 
give him the opportunity to secure his re-election to the 
disadvantage of his country, just as the politicians in office 
in France are able to “make the elections” to some 
extent through the agency of the prefects. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself admits this objection. Another charge against Mr. 
Roosevelt is that he is trying to subvert the Constitution 
by attacking the Supreme Court. Mr. Roosevelt advocates 
the “recall” of the decisions of the Supreme Court on 
Constitutional Law— in other words, the submission of these 
decisions to the voters. It may seem revolutionary to 
couvert judicial decisions into political issues, but in the 
United States it happens that the Supreme Court fre- 
quently vetoes social legislation on the ground that it 
infringes the Constitution. Mr. Arthur Lee gives as an 
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example the prohibition of the Act to secure sanitary 
conditions in city bakeries in New York. By a majority 
of one vote the Supreme Court decided that the Act could 
not come into force, as it interfered with private liberty 
—guaranteed by the Constitution—to work under any 
conditions.* Mr. Roosevelt is only beginning his campaign, 
and it may be that he will not only weather the storm, but 
bring his ship safely to harbour once more. If he fails 
it will only prove that his policies are no longer popular or, 
if they are still popular, that they are considered to be 
safe in the hands of Mr. Taft. But whatever happens, 
and however much foreign observers may disagree with 
Mr. Roosevelt's “insurgency” or his “ Radicalism,” wo 
undertake to say that it will not be proved that he is 
anything but a man of upright motives, fair dealing, 
and untarnished personal honour. Any suggestion to the 
contrary would be resented by his friends in this country 
as much as in America. 





INDIAN FINANCES. 

IR GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON’S Budget statement 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council comes as an 
agreeable surprise to those who have been watching with 
some anxiety the finances of India. Last year the Finance 
Minister estimated for a surplus of £819,000. He is now 
at the beginning of March able to revise his estimate and 
to count upon a surplus of no less than £2,750,000 when 
the year closes on March 31st. More than this, he is 
able to budget for a surplus next year of £1,512,000 in 
spite of several heavy increases in prospective expendi- 
ture. These figures are extremely satisfactory. The 
anticipated improvement in the receipts of the current 
year is mainly due to the excess yield both of opium 
and of State railways. The opium revenue has been a very 
puzzling feature in Indian finance for the past few years. 
The loss anticipated, owing to the reduction of the sales to 
China, has been, to a large extent, averted by the increased 
prices realized for opium. This increase cannot be per- 
manent, for under the arrangement with China the quantity 
sold is being progressively reduced so rapidly that in a few 
years the whole revenue will disappear altogether. The 
Government of India is therefore perfectly wise in treat- 
ing the present excess receipts as in the nature of a 
windfall, and devoting the larger portion of them to the 
paying off of debt. The increase in the net receipts of 
Indian railways is the result of the general prosperity 
of the country. Doubtless the profit earned by Indian 
State railways will be used as an argument by the 
advocates of railway nationalization at home, and, 
therefore, it is well in passing to point out how totally 
different are the conditions there and here. The Govern- 
ment of India consists of a powerful bureaucracy only 
checked in its action by the House of Commons acting 
through the Secretary of State and by educated and upper- 
class opinion in India. There is therefore no temptation 
on the part of the Government to sacrifice revenue to the 
demands of the employees or of the customers of the rail- 
ways. The Government is able to look at the problem very 
much in the same spirit as an English board of railway 
directors, and consequently the success of State railways in 
India has no bearing whatever on proposals for railway 

nationalization in England. 

Among other items that show an expansive tendency is 
the receipt from Customs, which is estimated to amount in 
the current year to about £6,500,000, and is taken at a 
slightly lower figure for the next year. The Indian 
Customs tariff, as probably most of our readers aro 
aware, is nominally on a uniform basis of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem on all imports. As a matter of fact, however, 
a very large number of articles are on the free list, while 
one of the most important items, cotton cloth, is only 
charged at the rate of 3) per cent., and the great majority 
of iron and steel goods, with the exception of those that 
are free, are charged 1 per cent. We only mention these 
facts to show that the theury of a uniform tariff breaks 
down in practice, but the most interesting point for our 
Tariff Reform friends is that the great bulk of the Indian 
Customs revenue is yielded by five or six items only. In 
addition there are other items yielding small but still 
appreciable sums, with the final result that 90 per cent. of 

* We are, of course, well aware that this is only a popular way of describing 
the effect of the judgment. The Supreme Court does not veto Acts, but 


mercly declares these provisions or parts of provisions coutained in the Act 
ullv@ vives, 
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the revenue is derived from about twenty items. The 
abolition of the other duties would reduce the cost of the 
Customs staff and relieve Indian commerce from un- 
necessary interference. The small loss of revenue could be 
made good by an increase in the rate of duty on some of 
the really prolific items of Customs revenue. 

On the expenditure side the most interesting feature is 
the cost of education. In the year which is closing the 
expenditure on education according to the revised estimate 
will be just over £4,500,000. It is proposed in the 
coming year to increase this figure by no less than 
£1,005,000. That is a tremendous proportionate increase, 
and we can only assume that the Government of India has 
fully satisfied itself of the wisdom of placing so heavy a 
new burden upon taxpayers who are mostly poor, and who 
are certainly restive under taxation. In England we have 
seen how the very moderate charge on the public funds for 
educational purposes forty years ago has been increased till 
it has become one of the most serious burdens upon 
national and local finance. There are grave reasons 
to anticipate that India is liable to incur the 
same danger. The politically influential classes in 
India, inspired to a considerable extent by English 
Radical sentiment and still more affected by their 
own pecuniary interest, are always pressing the 
Government for more expenditure upon education. 
Curiously enough, the very same people who are in- 
sistent upon the ideal of self-government for India 
appear to have no conception of self-government for 
themselves in the matter of education. Their demand 
always is, not that they and their friends should provide 
educational facilities, but that the Government should do 
everything for them at the expense of the taxpayer. Not 
only are university fees kept extraordinarily low, but there 
is now a strong movement led by Mr. Gokhale, one 
of the ablest of the Hindu leaders, for free education on 
European lines. A few years ago the Government of 
India was so impressed with this demand that it actually 
went to the length of circularizing provincial govern- 
ments asking for their opinions upon the proposals, and 
hinting that a favourable opinion would be welcomed. 
Happily the provincial governments did not respond. 
Instead they pointed out with one accord that the policy 
was impracticable and that there were many other educa- 
tional reforms far more urgent. Among these is the 
improvement of the pay of the teachers. A teacher in a 
Bengal village appears generally to be paid less than 
a policeman, and is certainly worth a good deal less. So 
inefficient is much of the elementary teaching in India 
that some of the responsible authorities have even gone so 
far as to say that the present schools are worse than use- 
less. Until these schools are made efficient by the employ- 
ment of capable teachers it is ridiculous to waste public 
money by attempting to establish a universal system of 
free education. This, of course, is only part of the case 
against Mr. Gokhale’s scheme. The essence of Mr. 
Gokhale’s proposal is that education should be made not 
only free but compulsory throughout India. He realizes 
that his proposal would be intensely unpopular, but 
apparently is not reluctant that the Government should 
incur the unpopularity of imposing by force upon the 
vast population of India the obligation of sending their 
children to elementary schools. 

Another item of expenditure in the current Budget 
which is of peculiar interest is the allocation of funds for 
the creation of the new Delhi. A sum of £1,333,000 is to 
be charged to capital expenditure for this purpose. The 
sum, though large, of course only represents a portion of 
what the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to 
Delhi must ultimately cost. Assuming, however, that the 
work is really well designed and well done, so that the 
Government may create a capital worthy of the Indian 
Empire, the expenditure is one which even the strictest 
economist would not condemn. Of all the forms of public 
expenditure there are few which can be so completely 
justified as the expenditure on public buildings which not 
only serve a useful purpose, but which are a source of per- 
manent pride to a nation as works of art. 








PERSEVERANCE AND THE DEVIL. 
N her anthology (“The White Wallet,” Unwin, 5s. net), 
noticed by us elsewhere, Lady Glenconner quotes the 
following proverb-like phrase: “If you knock too long ata 





closed door the Devil may open to you.” Perhaps our read hoe 
know the saying. To us it is new; but, new or old, how 
horribly true it is! Have we not all seen the Devil do it? 
The warning fills us with alarms, and yet there is something 
refreshing about it. There are moods in which it is vecy 
agreeable to connect the Devil with perseverance. The stale 
precepts of our youth about idle hands and the necessity of 
trying again live in our hearts to goad and bore us. Itis pleasant 
to hear that it is sometimes more lucky to desist. At the same 
time when our wills are firmly set in a particular direction 
the fear of the Devil acts as a very painful curb. Every one 
is obsessed occasionally by some trivial intention. A desire 
comes upon us to accomplish some little end quite out of pro- 
portion to its importance. Those who are constantly a prey to 
these little seizures of the will are tiresome beyond measure, but 
we all get them now and then, and there is something sinister 
about them. We have a sudden feeling that we ought to turn 
from our purpose. Eerie stories come to our minds about 
“warnings ” taken and neglected, stories of people who have 
been turned from approaching destruction by small untoward 
happenings, and still more terrifying stories of their strong- 
minded fellows who would not be deterred. We think, too, of 
the hard-working failures we have known, men with energy 
enough to open any door, but who never would move from one 
which appeared irrevocably shat till at last it flew open, and 
they knew their long labour useless. 

Seriously, however, is there anything in this anti-persever- 
ance doctrine ? Experience looks like it, but experience seems 
to form the sandy foundation of so many superstitions; it is 
so often another word for coincidence. Also we experience 
the exception as truly as the rule. All the same, it is 
curious how often this diabolical exception occurs. To take 
a small instance. Suppose that one man has two friends 
to whom he is greatly attached. He makes an effort that 
the two should meet. There seems “a fate against it,” as 
we say. Trivial accidents frustrate the plan till every one 
concerned begins to doubt if it will ever come off. At last 
it is brought about, and the Devil sets the two friends by the 
ears! ‘“ Whatever possessed So-and-so to be so silent or so 
silly, so utterly unlike himself, so impossible, in fact,” groans 
the disappointed host. Yes, possessed is the right word; and 
two men who knew and liked each other by reputation will 
never know nor like each other again. They have conceived a 
false impression face to face which obliterates all the true 
ones which hearsay made. Again, what expedition or what 
entertainment ever succeeded after it had been several times 
put off? Who of us has not been seized with a determination 
to tell a particular story and found the door of the talk shut 
against him? Again and again he has tried the door ; at last 
the opening comes, the story falls flat, no one is amused—but 
the Devil. To leave such trivial matters, is it not true that 
a marriage rarely turns out well into which a reluctant woman 
has been persuaded by stormy and persistent declarations of 
devotion? Ask any middle-aged man to consult his memory, 
and you will hear the same tale. “ He went on too long,” 
you will hear; “he should have taken‘No’ for an answer. 
Poor fellow! he has no doubt often told himself that.” The 
Devil opened the door on which he had been battering, and it 
led to misery. 

It is, of course, unquestionably true that the road which 
leads most often to success is sheer force of will, but there 
are by-paths of which no map exists, and Lady Glenconner’s 
proverb about the door and the Devil throws a very 
curious light on that mysterious thing we call luck. 
What is luck, we wonder as we think over the few really 
lucky people of our acquaintance. Why do they get so 
quickly to their ends; why are they so happy; why does every- 
thing go well with them? Of course “the off-chance” 
explains something, but the larger part of luck depends upon 
some power possessed by the individual. Is it not possible 
that that power is a power of perception not possessed by the 
majority ? It is, we believe, a sense of the existence of unseen 
obstacles which embarrass the path. Have we not all, when 
groping in the dark, stopped suddenly just in time to save 
ourselves from a collision? We do not know why we stopped ; 
we were compelled by some half-conscious perception. An 
analogous power is possessed by the lucky. They turn 
instinctively aside when the straight road is barred or 
encumbered. They are not like the weak people who stand 
and hesitate, take the whole world into their confidence 
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confuse themselves by accepting masses of conflicting 


advice. They decide and act upon the spur of the moment. 
As a rule their friends do not observe that they have changed 
their course. Take what appears to be the most tangible 
asset of the lucky—popularity. Now popularity is more 
often than not a negative quality. The popular man runs 
up against no man’s prejudice and hurts no man’s feelings. 
How he avoids it is a mystery. His friends, with equally good 
intentions, say the wrong thing at least now and then. The 
popular man is brought up short by his power of perception 
before he stumbles, and in an instant he has tuken a new 
turn. In the dark ways of conversation with a new 
acquaintance he makes no false step. He does not reason, 
but something tells him to stop. He may not know his 
interlocutor’s history, but you may trust him to awake no 
painful memory. He does not know his creed, his politics, 
his environment; but if he knew he would hardly be better 
equipped to avoid rasping him. It is not the man who can 
charm whom we all alike love; it is not the man who is in- 
capable of giving a blow when he likes; it is the man who 
never does it by accident. 

But it may be said there is a luck which has nothing to do 
with popularity—money luck, for instance. As we said before, 
there is always the caprice of the “off-chance” to be con- 
sidered, whether that chance be good or bad; but this has not 
accounted for half the money luck which clings persistently to 
certain persons. Everything that some men undertake turns 
If they let a house they get twice the rent any one 
else would get for it. If they want to take one they get it 
cheap; all their speculations succeed. One secret at least of 
their luck lies, we believe, in the fact that they try too long at 
no particular door. Bull-dog perseverance may be fatal. It 
is a great thing to be able to take hold, but sometimes it is 
essential to be able to let go. “It’s dogged as does it” is a 
very true saying: it has a wider range of truth than the one 
we are writing about; but doggedness is not a distinguishing 
quality of the lucky. They go to success another way. The 
power to avoid obstacles is not so greatly to be admired as the 
power to overcome them, but it is very nearly as useful. 
There is a tendency in the world to depreciate lucky people— 
a tendency carelessly ascribed to jealousy. They are popular, 
but the world in a critical mood does not set their moral place 
very high. The criticism of the world when unmoved by self- 
interest is not often wrong. There is, as a rule, a disconnexion 
between the dreams and the doings of lucky people which 
makes them unideal. They have far too much perception to 
thrust their opinions upon any man or their affections upon 
any woman. They weary no one, not even Fate. They are 
‘nore or less opportunists, as a rule, and an opportunist is, 
after all, the only man to whom the Devil never opens the 
door. 
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THE PLEASURE OF PERIL. 


JNA pleasure of peril is a balance of emotions so tricky 

and delicate that no two men will define it in the same 
way. Fear is not a pleasure, but to put oneself in a position 
which may cause fear is to most men a pleasure. Yet even 
that may not be done by too plain an approach or too easy 
a stratagem. Any one could put himself in peril by lying for 
a minute on a railway when a train was due, taking the risk 
that the train would be late and that nothing would happen. 
Yet that would not be enjoyable peril. It would be 
too plain, too stupid, an encounter with fate. The pleasure 
of peril begins when skill, knowledge, coolness, or endurance 
is matched against a risk. Tosay that a reckless man wants to 
be killed is wholly to misunderstand the pleasure of peril. 
If he enjoys peril it is, ultimately analysed, because he de- 
sires to escape death. The narrowness of the escape is the 
measure of his joy. But the escape is essential. To accept 
a certainty of not escaping is not a pleasure, otherwise we 
might have all our reckless spirits amusing themselves by 
committing suicide. 

Bacon wrote that boldness is ili in counsel but good in 
execution. “The right use of bold persons,” he said, “is that 
they never command in chief, but be seconds, and under the 
direction of others. For in counsel it is good to see dangers, 
and in execution not to see them, except they be very 
great.” Does not the pleasure of peril, then, consist 
strictly in the nicety of the question whether the 





risk undertaken is too great? To exact the highest pleasure 
from peril the counsellor who has planned the enterprise and 
he who executes it must be the same person. He is backing 
his own judgment, his own resolution, his own skill. He 
believes that these will be sufficient to overcome the danger, 
and his pleasure lies in the reasonable expectation of his 
triumph. Yet it may be that a man takes pleasure in danger 
when his skill or strength plays no part at all in the issue. 
But then it always happens that he is serving great ends. 
This happens continually in war. A man who volunteers to 
carry a despatch under a very heavy fire escapes by good 
fortune alone; yet he may take intense pleasure in his deed 
because he serves his country or wins fame. But if a man is 
not serving his country, or science, or a great moral principle 
—all of which conditions ennoble the contest and make it 
pleasurable on different grounds—he will not accept an 
encounter of pure chance, but will back his skill or endurance 
up to the limit of its performance against measurable odds. 
Of all perilous issues the grandest—the sort which pro- 
vokes the purest emotion—is man’s attempt to overcome 
the elements of nature. The most superb gesture of 
Ajax was to defy the lightning. Horace thought that the 
quintessence of human daring was to sail theseas. And indeed 
it seems that for islanders even to this day no more appropriate 
voluntary peril remains than to navigate our stormy northern 
seas in small vessels. We would not misread the purpose of the 
Royal Cruising Club, whose most interesting journal for 1911 
has just come into our hands: this club of amateur seamen, 
who for the most part navigate their own yachts, emphatically 
does not exist for the encouragement of foolhardiness or 
sensation-mongering; yet the journal does year by year give 
extraordinarily interesting examples of the pleasure of peril 
—of difficulties and hazards voluntarily accepted and intelli- 
gently overcome. The Club has its casualties, to be sure; 
but perhaps the percentage is not higher than in hunting. 
In 1910 the Club had to deplore the death of Mr. 
Scovell, an accomplished seaman, who was drowned 
when navigating his yacht across the North Sea. 
In the past year it lost Mr. E. Atkinson, of Fowey, 
one of the most experienced open-boat sailors in England, who 
was drowned while trying to beat his sailing canoe out of an 
exposed anchorage against a rising gale. But the narratives 
of the journal are almost uniformly of cruises happily accom- 
plished, and the teaching of the Club is directed to make the 
expectation of success continually higher. Mr. Arthur 
Underhill, the Commodore of the Club, has just issued, for 
instance, an ingenious and learned treatise on “ Vertical Shore 
Angles,” with an account of a new instrument for taking them 
both by night and day. Another member, the Rev. F. C. 
Kempson, has published a table of addenda to charted sound- 
ings—a table which gives without calculation the amount to 
be added to the charted sounding at all states of the tide. 
Several cups are offered by the Club every year for competi- 
tion, and the chief prize was won in 1911 by the remarkable 
cruise of Mr. Gordon 8. Shephard, an officer in the Army, in 
his twelve-ton yawl. He certainly did something not 
previously attempted by any member of the Club in navigat- 
ing his small vessel to within forty miles of the Arctic Circle, 
and being the first navigator of the season to take a sailing 
vessel through the ice in the northern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Moreover the task was accomplished before the 
buoys and lights which are removed in the winter had been 
replaced. Mr. Shephard sailed from Ramsgate through the 
Kiel Canal to the Baltic, up the Gulf of Bothnia to Salmis 
(Haparanda), and thence up the Gulf of Finland to St. Peters- 
burg, and so back along the eastern and southern shores of 
the Baltic to the Kiel Canal and Ramsgate. Another 
member, Mr. C. C. Lynam, sailed from Shetland across 
the North Sea to Bergen as early as April 7th, 
which was also an adventurous feat. Another member, Mr. 
Stuart Garnett, sailed his tiny 4}-tonner from Southampton 
Water to the Isle of Mull. The crossing of more than 
130 miles of the Atlantic between the Longships and Ireland 
in so small a craft is in itself a notable achievement, but the 
Commodore, in awarding one of the prizes to Mr. Garnett, 
very properly remarks that this daring navigator is not to be 
commended for taking as his only instruments of navigation, 
besides a compass and a lead-line, a parallel rule and an inac- 
curate barometer. The Sound of Jura, a most tricky sheet of 
water, was navigated without a chart of any kind. “Now 
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this,” says the Commodore, “may be magnificent from the 
careless, hornpipe-dancing, stage-sailor point of view, but 
it is not navigation, the practical encouragement of 
which is, after all, one of the main aims of the Royal Cruising 
Club.” A particularly interesting cruise was that of Mr. J. H. 
Cockburn, who, together with his wife, sailed his eight-ton 
ketch from Chichester to Cherbourg, then west as far as 
Berry Head, and finally up Channel and round to Ipswich. 
When returning from Cherbourg the yacht was overtaken by 
a gale, and twenty-five hours of exhausting work and constant 
watchfulness were necessary before she was brought safely 
into Poole Harbour. 

Those who have not a sea-sense are always at a loss to under- 
stand the pleasure of being buffeted about in the cramped quar- 
ters of a tiny yacht. And it need not be supposed that the 
amateur sailor himself altogether enjoys along period of anxiety 
and hard work which brings him to the point of exhaustion, 
or a night of doubt and discomfort in an open and unsafe 
anchorage, with the yacht rolling giddily and being snubbed on 
her anchor chain with heart-rending shocks, when he may have 
to decide at any moment to make sail and try to claw off 
alee shore in the dark. It requires resolution to leave the 
neighbourhood of the pleasant land and make out to sea in 
the teeth of a dangerous wind; yet the safety of a small craft 
lies in the regularity of the seas.in deeper water. It is in 
the shallows near the shore, often quite near harbour, that the 
multitude of small vessels are engulfed. But the need for 
such disagreeable solutions, infrequent, perhaps, but always 
possible, is one side of the nice balance which constitutes the 
pleasure of peril for the amateur skipper. One of the cleanest 
feelings of satisfaction in the world is at the moment of 
dropping anchor after a difficult and prolonged passage. That 
satisfaction has to be earned. And the proof that it is worth 
earning is the fact that the amateur seaman who has abused 
himself for his folly in undergoing unnecessary misery and 
danger is drawn back again and again by the spell of the sea 
to expose himself afresh to these conditions. 





THE AGE OF PETROLEUM. 
NE of the effects of the coal strike which certainly will 
produce the most remarkable consequences, and which 
equally certainly has not been taken into full calculation by the 
miners, is the fact that the thinking powers of millions of 
consumers of coal have been suddenly and strongly devoted to 
the problem of getting rid of the necessity of buying coal in 
the future. Every industry of which coal has hitherto been 
the life-blood, every business which is dependent upon steam- 
driven engines, every private person who has felt the pinch of 
vaying more and more for house and kitchen coal year after 
year, and at last has found his supplies cut off altogether, has 
become suddenly and deeply interested in the question of 
finding a fuel which can be used as a substitute. And the 
importance of that fact arises from another, which is that 
there are without any doubt vast supplies of other forms of 
fuel available. Time and ingenuity alone are needed in order 
to avail ourselves of them, and ingenuity is apt to be spurred 
into rapid action when time presses. It will assuredly 
devise a means for utilizing, for instance, to a far 
greater extent than hitherto, the enormous oil supplies 
of Russia and America. At the present day the oilfields 
of the world are only partially developed. The supplies of 
oil which they contain have not been, perhaps cannot be, 
calculated; they are certainly immense. There may be and 
probably are other large oil-bearing areas besides those which 
are already being worked. There are without doubt number- 
less possibilities of improvement in methods of obtaining oil 
from the existing oilfields. When these possibilities are 
developed, and when the resources of oil at our disposal all 
over the world are realized, it may happen that the methods 
of some of our chief industries will be completely changed. 
We may no longer need coal as we need it now. We may be 
to-day standing at the beginning of a new era in the history 
of the world. It may be that the English coal strike of 1912 
will be regarded by the historian of the future as definitely 
ending the age of coal and introducing the age of petroleum. 
In an interesting little volume just published, entitled “ The 
Coming of Petroleum ” (Curtis, Gardner and Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
some striking facts and figures have been collected dealing 
with the supplies of pgtroleum which are known to exist, and 











the possibilities of using oil for various industrial purposes, 
An account is given of some of the largest of the fountain 
wells, or gushers, or spouters, as they are called, which have 
yielded oil in Mexico, California, and Russia. Of the four 
fountains described none has been brought wholly under 
control, the force of the uprush of oil being too violent for 
the appliances available for “capping,” or shutting in the 
flow, so that, as a rule, the bulk of the oil has been lost. One 
of these fountains, the Lake View Well, in California, started 
in 1910, and spouted for over fifteen months. It has been esti- 
mated to have produced 1,000,000 tons of oil, of which about 
half was saved, and at one time it was yielding over 10,000 
tons per day. An interesting point in regard to this well is 
that the company which started boring for oil ran out of 
funds when they had reached a depth of 1,800 feet, 
when another company took up the work and at a depth 
of 2,222 feet struck one of the most prolific “gushers” 
in the world. Of another huge “gusher,” at Portrero 
del Llano, in Mexico, the capabilities have not yet been calcu- 
lated. It belongs to the Mexican Eagle Company, and was 
“capped” in 1910, but has not yet been allowed to give its full 
flow of oil. It is supposed to have produced as yet about 
600,000 tons of oil, most of which was lost while the well was 
“loose.” Early in the present year, before the full flow could 
be controlled, the fountain was made to send about 45,000 
barrels (about 6,000 tons) per day into a vast sump hole, and 
5,000 barrels were pumped along pipes to the coast for storage 
and shipment. It has now been firmly “capped,” and is 
allowed to give only a few thousand barrels a day ; but it was 
recently allowed to “ perform ” for the benefit of some visitors, 
and flowed at the rate of over 100,000 barrels, or about 15,000 
tons per day. 

The expense of boring for one of these “gushers” and 
getting it under control naturally varies with the depth at 
which oil is “struck” and the strength of the uprush from 
the bed. In many of the oilfields the oil lies in sand, 
among strata which for purposes of general description may 
be compared in shape to rolling waves. The oil-sand stratum, 
originally horizontal, has been compressed by the cooling of 
the earth’s crust into arches and troughs, and the result has 
been thatthe gas in the stratum, as the lightest of its com- 
ponents, has collected in the crests of the arches or waves, the 
water, as the heaviest, has collected in the troughs, and the 
oil-sand lies on the flanks. When the drill which is sunk 
through the overlying strata reaches the oil-sand, the pressure 
of the gas forces the oil up the drill, and the fortunate driller 
has struck his “‘gusher.” But, of course, he may spend large 
sums before he has his reward. The oil-sand stratum 
may lie deep or shallow. He may be unlucky enough 
to start boring where no oil lies. He may have to 
drill through hard or soft substance. In Louisiana, 
Texas, and parts of California a well may be drilled 
for as little as £200, while in another part of California as 
much as £30,000 has been spent ona single well. The average 
price of boring a Russian oil-well to a depth of 2,000 feet, 
including engine, derrick, and outfit, is about £5,000; but in 
Russia, as elsewhere, experience is teaching better and cheaper 
ways of boring and methods by which greater depths can be 
reached ; and as new oil-sand strata have been found by boring 
through oil-sands already worked out, it would be difficult to 
guess the depth at which oil may be expected to be found in 
the future. Here, again, the potentialities of the existing 
oilfields cannot be calculated with any approximation to 
certainty. 

The possibilities of using these vast quantities of oil as a 
substitute for coal seem to unfold themselves along two main 
lines with subsidiary issues. One subsidiary issue of great 
importance is the use of petrol gas instead of coal gas for 
lighting purposes. But the two main lines on which it seems 
certain that development will take place are the use of oil as 
fuel and the employment of oil-driven engines. There has 
never been any doubt as to ‘he advantages which oil possesses 
over coal for heating the boilers of a steamship. The reason 
why it has not been more generally adopted has been due 
to the lack of a regular supply. Oil takes up much less 
space than coal, there are no ashes and no smoke, it is in- 
finitely cleaner, its capacity for heating is greater, it requires 
far less labour, and a ship could take in supplies of oil much 
faster than coal. It has been calculated that instead of about 
one third of the crew of a battleship being required to attend 
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the boilers, as is the case when coal is used to raise steam, 
thirty men would be sufficient for a ship carrying oil. But 
even these possibilities of using oil for fuel become 
almost inconsiderable when they are compared with the 
possibilities of oil-driven engines—engines, that 18, which 
produce motive-power by consuming petroleum inside a 
cylinder by explosion. These engines have, of course, be- 
come familiar in a small form to everybody through the 
motor car, but vastly more powerful engines are now being 
built, developing 5,000, 6,000, and 8,000 horse power. The 
FLA.T. Company of Turin are actually building an oil 
engine of 12,000 horse power. There is a further develop- 
ment of the oil engine in the form of oil which can be used, 
Motor-car engines consume petrol, which is a refined oil, but 
these new large engines will run on heavy or even on crude 
oil. This is a great saving. But the economies resulting 
from the use of oil-driven engines in place of engines 
driven by steam and coal are not limited to the economy in 
oil alone. Here are the estimates taken for two ships 
built for the same purpose, the one using coal and the other 
oil. For the vessel using coal:—Capital cost, £40,000 to 
£50,000; fuel, 30 days, 3,000 tons; space occupied, 180,000 
cubic feet; weight of machinery and 15 days’ fuel, 2,700 tons; 
repairs and depreciation, £5,000; men required, 40 to 50. For 
the vessel using oil:—Capital cost, £15,000; fuel 30 days, 
650 tons; space occupied, 30,000 cubic feet; weight of 
machinery and 15 days’ fuel, 470 tons; repairs and deprecia- 
tion, £1,000; men required, 7. The comparison is not our 
own, but is quoted from the book mentioned. There is no 
need to insist upon the exact significance of each figure; the 
main point of the comparison is clear. Not only the ship- 
building industry, but every trade and business which depends 
upon machinery will turn more and more away from coal to 
oil. For some time to come, doubtless, coal will be used side 
by side with oil; but that in the near future in many industries 
oil will displace coal altogether appears to be a certainty in 
the process of evolution. That process is generally slow, but 
if anything could be imagined as likely to hasten it, it would 
be the dislocation of trade and the human misery caused by 
the present strike. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE NEED OF CHEAPER AND MORE 
CONVENIENT HOUSES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrartor."’] 

Srr,—The President of the Board of Agriculture has appointed 
a Departmental Committee to inquire into “The nature and 
character of buildings, which should be provided for use in 
connexion with Small Agricultural Holdings of England and 
Wales; with special consideration as to the possibility of the 
reduction of cost, by the use of materials, and methods of 
construction, different from those ordinarily employed at 

present.” 

In my opinion this inquiry is a most important one. 

In providing small holdings the great point is to avoid all 
unnecessary expense in building operations. The more money 
there is expended in building operations, the higher must be 
the dead expense on the land of the holding. It is the land 
out of which a living profit has to be made. In forming 
small holdings this point must be carefully borne in mind. 

All out-buildings should certainly be built of wood, reared 
on small brick foundations, because we can build a wooden 
structure at half the cost we can build a brick and tile 
structure. 

On this estate we have several out-buildings built of wood, 
and we find them satisfactory. I should like to call special 
attention to one of these out-buildings, because of the time 
it has lasted. This building is built of wood and is thatched. 
It houses two cows, heifer, and culf. It has been tarred out- 
side from time to time, and the thatch repaired. The wooden 
sides rest on the ground, which they should not, and to make 
matters worse it was built on swampy ground. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the structure to-day is perfectly 
sound. It has been built now for twenty-five years, and if 
the outside be creosoted or black-varnished, say, every three 
or four years, and the roof thatched occasionally, it looks like 
lasting for another twenty-five years, 





I have lately built on to my brick and tile stables two 
wooden loose boxes. They are built of wood, reared on brick 
foundations, with corrugated iron roofing, which is lined 
underneath with half-inch match-boarding. These wooden 
loose boxes are warmer and dryer than the brick and tile loose 
boxes, to which they are attached, and they are healthier for 
the horses. They cost me half the amount that a brick and tile 
structure of the same size would have cost me. 

Why should not dwelling houses be built of wood P 

If carefully built, I do not see why dwelling houses should 
not be built of wood. In travelling extensively through the 
continent of America and Canada, except here and there in 
the large towns, I saw nothing but wooden houses. I lived in 
a wooden house myself for six months. 

A wooden house, if the wood be fairly dry and of good 
quality, and reared on brick foundations, and special attention 
is paid to the uprights that they are of hard, well-seasoned 
wood, and black-varnished or tarred to the depth that they 
enter the ground, and a few feet above ground, and if the 
whole of the outside be black-varnished or creosoted from time 
to time, there is no reason why such a structure should not 
last for all reasonable time. 

To populate the country build more cottages. 

There can be no question that there is need for more cottages 
in the country, not to attract the townsmen, but to keep in 
the country men who have already occupation in the country. 
On this estate, in proportion to its acreage, there are more 
than the average number of cottages, and yet when any of the 
young men wish to marry they will have to leave the estate 
and seek work elsewhere, probably in the towns, because I 
shall have no vacant cottages to offer them. 

With heavier rates and taxes and the prospects of these 
rates and taxes increasing rather than decreasing in the 
future, and the uncertainty as to what will be the result of 
future legislation respecting land, there is not much en- 
couragement for landowners to erect more unprofitable 
cottages on their estates. But if cottages could be erected 
sothat the tenants could afford to pay a rent which would 
represent a 5 per cent. interest on the outlay, and the Govern- 
ment would come to our assistance by granting us loans on 
low rates of interest and easy terms of repayment, then there 
might be many more cottages built over the country. As to 
loans for this purpose why should we landowners not be 
placed on the same footing as the County Councils? The 
Councils can borrow money for a term of fifty years on brick 
and tile structures at £4 5s. 3d. per cent., which percentage 
includes yearly interest and sinking fund. 

A pair of cottages can be built of wood at half the money 
required to build a pair of brick and tile cottages; that is, a 
pair of substantially built wooden cottagos could be built with 
all etceteras of water, drainage, fencing of garden, and the 
necessary pig-sty, say, for £300. Five per cent. on this sum 
would amount to £15 per annum, or 3s. per week for each 
cottage—a rent that estate workmen, under-gardeners, grooms, 
keepers, and roadmen could afford to pay. In my opinion a 
well-built wooden cottage (and I am prepared to submit 
plans), if properly treated after erection, would last in good 
repair for at least the period of the loan—namely, fifty 
years. 

Can the country be populated from the towns? My 
experience, especially of late, has more convinced me than 
ever that the vast majority of people who have been accus- 
tomed to the variety and movement of the town life can 
rarely face the monotony of country conditions. 

When the townsman pays a visit to the country he comes 
during the summer months, when everything looks at ita 
brightest and best, but he does not realize country life during 
the months when the sky is mostly grey and rain constantly 
falling, when darkness covers the land for sixteen hours out 
of twenty-four, and when he works he works in mud and 
slush, with coat and boots that are seldom quite dry. He 
does not realize that there are few amusements to lighten the 
monotony of his daily work—when everything that a neigh- 
bour does, or says, or even thinks, is known from one end of 
the estate to the other. 

He estimates the profits that he thinks he is to make out of 
his land and stock by the glowing and often misleading 
accounts that he has read of in his papers, not realizing that 
if these profits be accurately stated, they have probably been 
made by a family who are possessed of exceptional business 
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ability and knowledge, and whose land is probably above the 
average in natural richness, and the holding situated within 
easy range of good markets. By taking such exceptional 
people as these as examples, you can no more judge the 
income that the average man is going to make out of his hold- 
ing than you can judge the income of the average writer by 
the income made by such writers as Rudyard Kipling, Conan 
Doyle, or the writer of some popular school book or novel. 
To be on the safe side your calculations should be based on 
averages and not on exceptions.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Hales, Market Drayton. H. B. M. BucHANan. 

[My. Buchanan is doubly right. More cheap cottages is 
the crying want of the country, and building in tarred 
weatherboard is one of the best ways of getting cheap cot- 
tages. The notion that wooden houses are not fit for human 
habitation in this climate is the greatest of delusions. The 
present writer has built in Surrey a house partly with hollow 
walls of brick and partly with ordinary brick walls covered 
with rough cast. He has also built cottages with cement 
blocks, the blocks being partially hollow, and finally cottages 
of plain deal weatherboard (well tarred) outside and lath and 
plaster inside. During this wet and stormy winter—all the 
buildings stand close on 600 feet above the sea and in a very 
exposed situation—the wet has been driven by the gales 
through the hollow brick walls, through the rough-cast 
brick walls, and through the cement blocks. The only walls 
that have proved absolutely weather-tight have been those 
made of tarred deal weatherboard. There is no better 
material for cottages. It is warm in winter and cool in 
summer, and it is cheap, or at any rate cheaper than brick 
or stone. The extra danger of fire is imaginary. Houses are 
set on fire from inside, not outside, and inside the house is 
as uninflammable, or as inflammable, as a brick structure.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE COAL STRIKE. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—I have noticed with regret to what a small extent the 
soalowners’ point of view has been set forth during the present 
coal troubles. After reading your article of March 2nd I ask 
you to allow me space for a few comments thereon. Your 
suggestion as to storing coal in order to render a strike 
ineffective merits consideration, but would be vastly trouble- 
some and expensive. The consumption in the United Kingdom 
of coal in 1910 was 180 million tons, and the value delivered 
to the consumer might be roughly 140 million pounds sterling. 
You suggest that the community should resign themselves to 
paying interest on one-sixth of this—say one million pounds 
ayear. That is what keeping a two months’ supply in stock 
would mean. In addition to this there would be extra 
handling, hugely increased provision for storage, depreciation 
(varying with the class of coal), and, in many cases, the 
danger of spontaneous combustion. Possibly all these might 
cost between one or two millions more. So the strike-cure 
might be effected for between two and three million pounds a 
year if such storage were permitted by the trade-union 
leaders. As to profit-sharing, bonuses, &c., a great gas 
concern like the South Metropolitan is in a different position 
from a colliery, where, owing to the working-places being scat- 
tered and extended, it is difficult to know whether any man is 
doing his best or not. But is it probable that the miners’ 
leaders would allow any such efforts towards co-operation as 
you suggest to succeed? We colliery owners have found it 
consistently otherwise. The trade-union leaders are often 
able men genuinely seeking what they believe to be tke good 
of their followers, but they do not believe in such co-operation 
as you suggest, which would also have the result of diminish- 
ing their own importance. No, Sir, let us neglect no chance 
at any time of improving our relations with the colliers— 
than whom there is no finer class of citizens—but the 
remedy for the present state of things is simple. It is 
merely that the laws of our country should be maintained, 
and those who would like to work should be able to. If every 
collier knew that he could work and keep a whole skin, this 
strike would be over ina few days. The knowledge that he 
will not be protected by a Government cap in hand to the 











Labour party, but will be entirely at the mercy of those “ peace. 
ful pickets,” makes the dumb minority who would like to work 
quite helpless. And that minority is a very large one in spite 
of the ballot figures, which represented rather a desire for the 
minimum wage than a determination to strike for it in many 
eases. As to the impossibility of robbing capital of its just 
due, or of permanently obtaining a higher wage, your argu- 
ments are conclusive. Amongst other results, a rise in the 
price of coal is certain to extend the business of our Con- 
tinental rivals and to restrict our own.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Mrptanp CoLirsry Owner. 

P.S.—At one colliery with which I am connected only one. 

third of the men handed in their notices to leave work. 





(To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your article on the coal strike you say, “ Owners 
should do their best to apply profit-sharing to the mines . . . 
under a regular bonus system.” May I make a suggestion 
which would include this? Let the average wage for each 
class of worker in coal mines be ascertained. When a man 
earns more than this let a proportion of the surplus be 
retained in the form of deferred pay, and be placed to his 
credit either at the colliery office or at a bank. These sums 
could be placed on deposit, and so yield a small rate of interest, 
and to them let the owner add (1) a small percentage on each 
£1 retained and (2) a percentage on the profits of the colliery 
when they exceeded so much per cent. The contribution by 
the owner should be just sufficient to make the man’s deferred 
pay in effect a savings-bank investment at a good rate of 
interest. Then whenever a man did not earn up to a minimum 
—to be fixed by agreement—the deficiency would be made 
good out of the deferred pay standing to his individual credit. 
Bonuses could also be arranged, if the accumulations of 
deferred pay became more than sufficient to meet probable 
deficiencies. It is claimed for this proposal that (1) it main- 
tains the system of payment for work done—piecework ; (2) it 
makes provision for a minimum wage; (3) it tends to counter 
act one of the root-evils of the industry, the fluctuations ir 
the amounts earned—waste one week, want the next; (4) it 
would tend also to habits of thrift; (5) it introduces the 
principle of profit-sharing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Via Menta. 





THE “LESSONS OF THE STRIKE.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—I cannot but think that in expressing my disappoint- 
ment with your article on the “ Lessons of the Strike” I am 
putting into words the regrets of more than one insignificant 
person. I looked in an address from the Spectator for a 
declaration of the great truth to which the general public on 
both sides is so strangely deaf—that it is as impossible fora 
class as for an individual to be set above the law without moral 
injury. Surely the whole attitude of the miners since the 
Trade Disputes Bill is a demonstration of that truth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” FOR 

MORE THAN Forty YEARS. 





COAL MINERS FOR THE NAVY. 
[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SpEecraTor.’’} 
S1r,—Might it not be well—or, rather, not well, but less evil 
than the present state of things—that the Government should, 
for the purposes of the Navy, purchase coal mines and 
organize a “force” of coal miners, a Government “ force,” to 
be well paid, and perhaps to be well pensioned, but one in 
which “striking” would become “ desertion” and be punish- 
able accordingly ? Our present condition, even if tided over 
now, may recur at any time. Its recurrence may at any time 
invite invasion. And the mere possibility of its recurrence 
will be a permanent weakening of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. A. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKING MAN. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The coal strike, like the fiscal question, has produced 
one valuable by-product. It has brought economic prin- 
ciples from the study and the lecture-room and compelled the 
attention of the community to them. But amid all the 
turmoil of discussion of these principles, of the relative 
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claims of labour and capital, there is one aspect of the 


question which seems to be receiving little or no attention, 
and that is the attitude of mind of the ordinary workman on 
the questions. Not only in the matter of the coal strike but 
in all questions affecting his welfare it seems to be assumed 
that all that he wants is higher pay. The assumption is 
natural enough, and it would be idle to deny that there 
is warrant for it; but before we accept it as the final cause of 
all the labour unrest it would do no harm to inquire a little 
further into the mind of the working man. Political econo- 
mists and journalists are not, asa rule, drawn from the working 
classes. The nature of their work seldom or never brings 
them into anything like intimate contact with the artisan. 
They are apt, therefore, when dealing with questions of work 
and wages to credit him with the same mental outlook as that 
which belongs to the well-to-do classes with whom they have 
always been associated. The possibility of error on this point 
was brought home to the writer the other day by some 
remarks made to him by the manager of a large shipbuilding 
yard on the Clyde. “If I could only understand what their 
ideas are,” he said with a sigh, “I might know how to tackle 
them, but it beats me altogether. You would think they 
would be glad of the chance to make good money, but they 
don’t seem to be in the least. Here we are with plenty of 
work on hand and more in sight, and the only trouble is to get 
the men to work decently.” The words were almost identical 
with those used by the managing director of another yard in 
a different quarter only a week or two before, and the repeti- 
tion gave the reflection a double force. “ During the dull 
times, a couple of years ago,” he went on, “we managed to 
keep things going, though the yard was not full, and some 
other yards were standing empty. Crowds of men could not 
get a job atall. Those that did were glad to work steadily 
and well, for they knew their places could easily be filled if we 
discharged them. In some classes of work the men had no 
difficulty in earning from £2 to £3 per week on piecework. 
We have the same men working to-day. They could earn 
£3 to £4 a week, and we would be only too glad to 
have them to do it. As a matter of fact the most 
we can get them to earn is 30s. The work is there. We 
want it done, and they know it, but they won't be 
bothered. Persuasion is no use, and at the slightest hint of 
reprimand they'll throw on their coats and leave the yard, 
knowing well enough there are lots of other jobs waiting for 
them. It makes me wish for the dull times back,” he concluded 
sadly. 

That this is the universal experience in this particular trade 
at the present time when the demand for labour has reached 
the limits of supply is undoubtedly true. The class of workers 
in question are skilled men of no little intelligence. It is 
unlikely that their ideas differ substantially from those men of 
similar standing in other trades. Surely the problem is worth 
investigating. There seems no reason to believe that the 
amount of exertion which was required to earn £3 per week in 
the dull times, or £3 to £4 at present, is by any means exces- 
sive. Why, then, should they rest content with £1 10s.? Ina 
lower class of workmen the experience is so familiar that it 
excites no surprise. There are hundreds of men (possibly 
thousands) who never think of earning more than £1 a week, 
If they can make this by two days’ work—as they often can— 
they will only work two. If they have to work three or four for 
it they will resign themselves to the necessity. But having 
made the minimum wage which will pay for a bed in a Model 
lodging-house, provide enough food to satisfy themselves and 
the quantity of drink and tobacco they consider necessary, 
life offers no attractions strong enough to induce them to 
work an extra day or two for an additional ten or twenty 
shillings. But the other class are, as a rule, married men 
with wives and families to support. It would seem natural to 
expect that an extra pound per week would always be wel- 
come if it could be got without undue effort. And yet they 
would seem to prefer a slack week’s work with thirty shillings 
at the end of it to a full week with double the amount. The 
conclusion seems inevitable that they do not know how to use 
rationally the extra thirty shillings, or have never learned 
the advantage of putting by something for times of 
stress or enforced idleness. If this is so then the solution of 
the problem would seem to be either to implant in their 
minds a higher standard of comfort or luxury or to awake in 
them such a modicum of imagination as is necessary to make 
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thrift seem worth while. The increase of rational wants is 
probably the first stimulus that would appeal to them. In 
any case our system of education is hopelessly at fault if it 
cannot to some extent at least meet the evil. But before we 
attempt to apply a remedy we must investigate the facts. 
Let our professors of political economy turn for a time from 
their statistics and abstractions and combine with their col- 
leagues in the chairs of psychology and philosophy to investi- 
gate the human side of the question and tell us something 
about the attitude of mind of the working man.—I am, Sir, 
&e., X. 





WHAT LABOUR WANTS. 

[To tue Eprror or tur “Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—Working amongst the labouring classes I have always 
used every opportunity which would allow me to learn some- 
thing of their outlook on life. One of the chief causes of the 
prevailing discontent lies, my experience tells me, in the fact 
that they cannot take their week’s holiday as do those in the 
class above the manual worker. This thought of theirs may be 
encouraged by the pictures they see in cheap papers of the richer 
classes, who seem nowadays not to be able to hunt,shoot, or race 
without an attendant photographer to register the way in which 
they (as the artisan considers) spend their lives. They are 
tempted, too, by the quick and cheap means of transport. We 
who take our summer holiday as a matter of course little think 
of what a boon it would be to the manual worker. Even a strike, 
though he realizes its attendant horrors, has some charm in 
the fact of its giving him a holiday. If the miners and other 
manual labourers were assured of a week’s annual holiday at 


full wages, he would work off his ill-humours and would 


resume his labours more cheerfully.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GLENN DALRYMPLE. 


Tlam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF PIECEWORK. 
(To tue Ertron or tHe “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—The article in the Spectator of February 24th on “ The 
Advantages of Piecework ” deals with a very difficult problem, 
one which lies at the very foundation of industrial questions, i.c., 
how to justly proportion a man’s pay to his work. I think that 
those who are inclose touch with large bodies of skilled artisans 
wi!l agree with me in the following propositions:—(1) That the 
most skilful workers are vsually members of the union for 
their particular trade. (They always have been, from the 
days of the Guilds until now.) (2) That the trade unions 
collectively and the workers individually prefer day wages to 
piecework or premium systems. (3) That the trade unions do 
not oppose the payment of high day wages; they insist only 
on their members receiving the minimum wage for the district. 
(4) That piecework or premium is possible only when the same 
ora similar operation is repeated at frequent intervals, and 
not when the nature of the work is constantly varying. 

Proposition (1) is at variance with your statement that 
“the man who finds that he can, on his own merits, alone 
command high earnings has no personal temptation to join in 
a combination with men inferior to himself.” Proposition 
(4) does not agrec with your rule: “ Wherever the quality of 
the work turned out by each individual man can be easily 
tested the piecework system tends to prevail.” 

Again, you state that “ these figures (7s. 6d. to 4s. 11d. per 
day) imply that the men claim as the basis of the minimum 
wage approximately what they can earn under normal con- 
ditions,” and further on: “In the case of colliery work it is 
notorious that the coal getters normally earn very much more 
than the men employed about the mines.” These two state- 
ments are contradictory, as evidently if the picceworkers earn 
very much more than time workers they must earn very much 
more than the minimum 4s. 11d. per day for which they are 
asking, as this is a low wage even fora day work labourer; so 
that the minimum wage which the miners are asking for 
fulfils your condition: “The minimum wage must be put far 
below the average man’s ordinary earnings.” 

Now there is a fundamental objection to the picce or pre- 
mium work system, in that they recognize as worthy of 
reward only one of the two main factors which ought to 
determine a man’s pay, i.c., production, and that they leave 
out the other factor (or actually invert its importance), @.c., 
the difficulty and skill involved in doing the work. <A piece 
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worker on a steady run of the same operation, which in itself 
is not difficult, if he be industrious and capable of enduring 
the monotony, will often earn very high wages; whilst his 
bench mate, more skilful and versatile, is moved from one 
kind of work to another, and therefore earns less. The low 
wages of the more skilful worker cannot be increased to 
adjust the unfairness, because the pieceworker has received 
more than his share owing to the over-emphasis of the system 
on the factor of production. There is therefore a sound and 
substantial objection to piecework on the part of the men 
based on its fundamental unfairness. There is also a practical 
objection in that it does not suit a working man’s budget to 
receive 2 fluctuating weekly wage; a steady one—even of less 
amount—is preferred as better suiting their home circum- 
stances. 

T appeal to you, Sir: Is it not possible, in discussing indus- 
trial questions, to be fair to the working man? He is not, 
taking the average—as you know from your personal dealings 
with him—a shirker, nor dishonest, nor a malingerer, any 
more or any less than the men of other classes. His leaders 
are not, generally speaking, dishonest or idle, but sober and 
serious-minded men, principally anxious to improve the lot 
of their fellow-workers. They are often stupid and ignorant, 
but much ailowance should be made for that in view of their 
circumstances; and Ido not think you are helping them or 
your readers by the spirit of fault-finding criticism which 
informs your articles on these questions. 

With apologies for finding fault with the journal which has 
provided me weekly for many years with one of my pleasantest 
hours,—I am, Sir, &c., N. J. M. 

[ We have never represented the ordinary working man as a 
shirker, as dishonest, or as a malingerer. There is, however, 
a tendency to these weaknesses in human nature, and we 
want, in the interests of mankind, to see them discouraged, not 
encouraged. The working man is not more wicked, or stupider, 
or more ignorant than the capitalist. He is, however, just 
now, as regards his economic conditions, in the mood of mind 
of the Protectionists of the eighteenth century—the men who 
invented the mercantile system. We think him wrong and 
are not going to refrain from saying so because he is a working 
man. He may be sovereign, but that is a reason for speaking 
the truth to him, not for poisoning him with flatteries and 
lies.—Ep. Spectator.) 





HOME RULE AND THE RUIN OF BELFAST. 
(To Tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 

Sir,—The letter in your last issue of your correspondent 
“M. W. 8.” is so full of inaccuracies that, though born in 
Belfast, he cannot have spent much of his life in that city. He 
states that Lord Pirrie “is one of the original creators of the 
marvellous concern over which he now presides, the greatest 
shipbuilding yard of the world.” The facts, I believe, are as 
follows: The Queen’s Island Shipyard was founded by Mr. 
Robert Hickson in or about 1854, when Lord Pirrie was a 
child of seven years of age. In 1858 the concern passed into 
the hands of Mr. Hickson’s manager, Mr. Edward J. Harland, 
the greatest shipbuilding genius of last century, the style of 
the firm being E. J. Harland and Co. In 1860 Mr. Harland 
was joined by Mr. G. W. Wolff, late M.P. for East Belfast, 
who is still living, and the firm became known under the 
style of Harland and Wolff. In 1862 Lord Pirrie, as a lad of 
fifteen, became an apprentice to Harland and Wolff, and served 
the years of his apprenticeship with the same thoroughness 
and application that have characterized his brilliant sub- 
sequent industrial career. It was not until 1876 that 
he and the late Mr. Walter H. Wilson, who had also 
served his apprenticeship in the firm, became partners. 
The concern became a limited company a few years 
later under its present title of Harland and Wolff, Ltd. 
Although Lord Pirrie is now chairman of the company, his 
registered personal interest, according to a recent list of 
shareholders, which any one may apply for and see, amounts 
to less than one-sixth of the total capital. The controlling 
interest is held by John Brown and Co., Ltd., and it is 
registered in the names of three trustees, Lord Pirvie’s being 
the first. 

It is interesting to know that all Lord Pirrie’s partners in 
the private firm were strenuous Unionists. Sir Edward 
Harland, who represented North Belfast in Parliament, was 
reported, during the 1886-1893 Unionist struggle, to have 











said that if a Dublin Parliament were established he would 
remove his works from Belfast. Lord Pirrie himself, though 
a hereditary Liberal, was also a strong Unionist. His name 
appears in the Guarantee Fund of the Ulster Defence League 
(1893) as a guarantor against contingent expenses for £10,000, 
In the same list appear the guarantees of his partners—Sir 
Edward Harland’s for £20,000, Mr. Wolff’s and the late Mr. 
W. H. Wilson’s for £10,000 each. Lord Pirrie supported 
the late Mr. Arnold Forster on his platform in West Belfast, 
and on Mr. Arnold Forster announcing his retirement from 
that constituency would have been the official Unionist candi- 
date had he allowed his name to go forward. It will be 
interesting to see what description of Home Rule Lord Pirrie 
is in favour of, and we all earnestly hope that his recovery 
from his present illness will be so complete as to enable him 
to resume his place in the House of Lords when the promised 
Home Rule Bill reaches the Second Chamber. 

“M. W. 5S.” says that “Lord Pirrie is only one of a group 
of influential business men who think as he does, and that 
there are thousands of Protestant Home Rulers in Belfast 
who are sick and ashamed of its bigotry and intolerance.” 
Will “M. W. 8.” name his group? It is interesting to note 
that of the list of Protestants reported to have been present 
at Mr. Churchill’s recent Belfast meeting a number of the 
leading persons named have since denied that they had been 
there at all! When, last October, Lord Pirrie gave a luncheon 
in Belfast to the Postmaster-General the list of guests was 
not published, the reason doubtless being that it contained 
so few persons of influence. The Ulster Liberal Association 
does not publish alist of its members, and the friction caused 
by the arrangements of the Churchill meeting and the fact 
that that meeting has now identified the Ulster Liberal 
Association with Redmondite Home Rule caused the resigna- 
tion of some of its limited number of members. 

The Belfast Chamber of Commerce contains the foremost 
men in the great commercial and manufacturing concerns of 
Belfast and its adjacent counties. It would be difficult to 
find half a score of its members who are Home Rulers. 

The fact is that, whatever Lord Pirrie’s views upon Home 
Rule may be, he stands in holding them almost alone amongst 
the leaders of Ulster industry. He also stands alone amongst 
the rank and file, and could the Referendum you have so ably 
advocated be applied to the workers of his firm in the Queen’s 
Island the result would silence even your correspondent 
“M. W. S.”—I an, Sir, &e., ULSTERMAN. 


(To tHe Ep:ror ov Tue “Sprecraror.”’ } 
Srr,—I have just come across a most striking confirmation of 
the statement by your correspondent, “ M. W.5&.,” that Lord 
Pirrie is one of the most farseeing men of this industrial age. 
The statement I refer to was in the daily Press of last week, 
and was to the effect that Messrs. Harland and Wolff have just 
acquired a large shipyard on the Clyde. Comment is needless. 
—I am, Sir, &., Hveu L. P. Lowe. 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 





HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Has not Dr. Horton overlooked the fact that in 1775, 
when Edmund Burke spoke, the Irish Parliament was to a 
large extent subject, not to the Imperial Parliament, but to the 
English Parliament, in which Ireland was totally unrepre- 
sented? The Irish Parliament did not obtain freedom of 
action until 1782. 

With regard to Lord Pirrie, there are rumours that he is 
about to prepare for Home Rule in Belfast by transferring a 
large part of his shipbuilding business to the Clyde. I hope 
his lordship will be able to give these ramours his unqualified 
contradiction, and that he will be able to say of Home Rule, 
“Though he slay me yet will Itrust in him.” (This kind of 
belief in Home Rule is, however, most frequently found 
among people who are in no danger of being slain. The 
vacuus viator is not alarmed when he is told that the robber 


is approaching.)—I am, Sir, &e., ORSERVER. 
I g 





ONE POSSIBILITY OF HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 
[To tue Enviror or tus “Spectator.” } 

Srz,—There is one aspect of the question of Home Rule that 

I have not seen touched upon. It may be that I am wrong ia 
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my surmise as to the future, but it has occurred to me that it 
is possible, if not probable, that if Home Rule is conceded to 
Treland a demand will presently be made by its people for the 
establishment of a State Church. It will not be an unnatural 
demand. There are many arguments now being advanced by 
prelates and others in favour of the maintenance of the 
present State Church in Wales, with which I am generally in 
agreement, though I know Wales sufficiently well to appreciate 
much of the opposition to it. Logically it seems to me that the 
arguments now being used for the one Church may be quite 
well used for the other as regards the three southern provinces 
of Ireland. In the event of a return to power of the Con- 
servative Party, to which I belong, I don’t see very wel! how 
we can logically refuse the demand ; and if it is made on the 
Liberal Government, it may well be called illogical to refuse 
a religious development desired by an overwhelming majority 
after granting it self-government in secular affairs. 

There are reasons why it is possible that the State Church 
may be demanded and why it should be of the Roman Com- 
munion. I am told that general education in Ireland 
is at a very low ebb, that superstition is very rife, and 
that one effect of Home Rule will be greatly to 
reform and better national education. From an experience 
of many countries, several religions, and a glance at history, 
Tam inclined to think that this will have such an effect on 
the population that the Roman Church will value greatly the 
augmentation of power and wealth that a union with the 
State would seem likely to afford, and that it would use its 
best efforts to bring about the union. 

I have not a word to say against the Catholic religion, or 
any other, and have no desire to stir up animosities; we suffer 
from far too many of them as it is; but it is surely better to 
face the possibilities that so many would deplore at the 
present time rather than wait for the disappointment of 
finding the countries interested involved not only in a terrible 
struggle to avoid the bankruptcy of one at the expense 
of the others, which seems now inevitable, but also with 
one of the countries with an Established Church, virtually 
ruled by an irresponsible foreign despot, assisted by a 
Council of Foreign Cardinals. Some amongst us may not care 
about this state of things, but I am greatly mistaken if the 
masses of the North of England do not bitterly resent any- 
thing of the sort. There will be difficulties enough under any 
circumstances to obtain peace and goodwill between Ireland 
and her sister countries without an accentuated religious one. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Old Malton. W. W. Lupron. 





THE IRISH FARMERS AND HOME RULE. 
To toe Epiror or tHe “Specrartor.’’) 
Sir,—As an Irish solicitor during the course of the last 
fifteen years I have conducted the sales under the Land 
Purchase Acts of several estates in almost every county in 
Treland, and I have had occasion in most instances to visit the 
lands and interview the tenants in reference to arranging 
terms of sale, the completion of their agreements, and so forth. 
In the course of these visits I have made it my business to 
ascertain as far as possible the political views of these tenant 
purchasers on the question of Home Rule, and I am 
only giving you my experience when I state that the 
majority of these honest, industrious farmers with whom 
I have come in contact have expressed themselves, in 
varying degrees, as opposed to Home Rule. The farmers of 
Ireland represent, I suppose, more than three-fifths of the 
entire population of the country. A large proportion of them 
ave illiterate and not of strong mental calibre, and these are to 
a large extent brought up to the delusion that Home Rule is 
the cure for all evils; but no one could say that they are 
mentally incapable of forming an opinion one way or the other 
on the merits of the case. Again, a large number are so 
obviously under the domination of the United Irish League and 
kindred organizations that they are not free agents and have not 
the courage to express their views. The bulk of them, however, 
more especially the educated and better-to-do class of farmers, 
understand that Home Rule would not really be to their 
interest. Those who have purchased their farms realize the 
value of the British connexion. They fear and dread the 
taxes a Home Rule Government would impose upon them, 
and they will not contribute as much as “6d. a skull towards 





the freedom of their country.” Those who bave not purchased 
know perfectly well that their only chance of doing so is 
through a Unionist Government. I am convinced tbat 
land purchase is the solution of the Irish problem. It is a 
splendid policy based upon the general consent of Irish- 
men. Home Rule is not. The two non-homogeneous races of 
Irishmen which inhabit this country are diametrically opposed 
to one another on this question (if, indeed, it can be said that 
there is any real demand for Home Rule at all). 

The case, Sir, appears to be analogous to that of British 
rule in India, which you dealt with in your columns some time 
ago. Itisa necessity. It would be impossible to hand over 
the government of India to either Mohammedans or Hindoos, 
and so with us. We Unionists want no ascendancy for one 
side or the other, but we require the sobering, controlling 
influence of the British rule (in which Irishmen play their 
part) under which justice is done to all.—I am, Sir, &c., 


xX. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND 
RECRUITING. 
[To tae Epitor oF tue “Sprecraror.’’} 

Srir,—It may be hoped that the unjust charge recently made 
in high quarters that the National Service League was inter- 
fering with recruiting for the Territorials is now finally dis- 
posed of. It has been shown over and over again that 
convinced members of the League do their best to encourage 
the Territorial system while that system is all that we possess, 
and it is very proper that they should do so, though there is a 
point at which I trust they will draw the line. I hope that 
they will not associate themselves with those enthusiastic 
supporters of the Territorial system who, from the Secretary 
of State downwards, are for ever admonishing the ‘‘em 
ployers of labour” to be patriotic enough to let their men 
perform their military duties. Who are the “employers of 
labour”? People seem to jump to the conclusion that they 
are those only who, in factories, workshops, shipyards, rail- 
way works, &c., employ men in considerable numbers. But 
what about the butlers, the footmen, the valets, the chauffeurs, 
the gardeners, &c., of the “Upper Ten”? These men also 
have employers; they would in numbers constitute a goodly 
host, and would probably include many men of much to be 
desired physique. Iask in all ignorance, but do these men 
join the Territorials; and if they do, are they allowed to attend 
driils and camps without restriction ? 

The great man with his host of servants probably reasons— 
unconsciously—somewhat as follows: “ Yes ; good fellows those 
Tervitorials, and very patriotic. I would not mind giving 
them a contribution if I were asked, but I must draw the line 
somewhere. How can I go down to Windsor and struggle 
into my unaccustomed uniform if my valet is disporting 
himself amid the fogs of Dartmoor? How even get there at 
all if my chauffeur is away on Salisbury Plain? And as for 
the gardens -—. No, really the thing is too ridiculous'y 
inconvenient ; I cannot possibly let these men go away.” He 
would be perfectly right; the inconvenience would be in- 
tolerable. Yet the same man and many another in the 
Upper Ten who quietly draws his income from fees, dividends, 
or fixed emoluments will—again all unconsciously—add: 
“ But there are all those fellows with factories and workshops. 
They have plenty of men. Why don’t they let them go to 
camp? It would not cost the employers mucb, and surely 
they would like to exhibit their patriotism.” 

Now, Sir, whatever may have been the case in the days cf 
the Volunteers, who were pious citizens struggling against 
adversity and often against the discouragement of tio 
authorities above, the Territorials of to-day are recognized as 
an integral part of the British Army. They have a definite 
place in our military scheme as a whole; the Force is spokea 
of as an “Army,” and the men are called “soldiers,” their 
uniform is practically indistinguishable from that of the 
Regulars, they wear gold lace and brass buttons, they carry 
colours, and officers and men are paid for their services 
in camp. The Territorial Army is as much the Army 
of the State as are the Regular Forces, and why 
should it be “supported by voluntary contributions” 
from employers, either large or small? If the nation 
desires to have an Army, it is for the nation to 
make that Army efficient, and not to look to the 
generosity of a few individuals to make up its numbers, any 
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more than it would expect individual zeal to complete the 
complement of a battleship. All honour to those employers 
who do make things easy for their men, but let no man pre- 
sume to dictate this course to them asaduty. They have 
every right to consider the question of £ s. d.; but, apart from 
that, they, no less than the Upper Ten, suffer inconvenience 
when deprived of their workpeople. It may easily happen in 
a textile factory that the men who wish to go to camp, though 
few in aggregate numbers, are almost all in one department, 
and the paralysis of this department may lead to something 
like paralysis of the whole establishment. 

No, Sir, there is only one way, at once honourable and prac- 
ticable, which will enable us to escape from our present insecure 
and incongruous position, and that is the way advocated by 
the National Service League. Under the plan of the League 
the nation would take its own burden upon its back; neither 
master nor man could steal a march on his neighbour, while 
all would share a mild military service alike ; and then at last 
it might begin to dawn upon Englishmen that the defence of 
the country is the elementary duty of every one of its sons.— 
J am, Sir, &e., E. P. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Cathedine, Burley-in- Wharfedale. 





LORD NELSON AND THE INDIAN NAVY. 

(To rue Epiror or Tre “Sprrcvator.’’} 
Sir,—Anything authentic and unpublished relating to Lord 
Nelson is of interest, and especially just now any connexion 
he may have had with India. Itis recorded that as a youngster 
he served for three years in the ‘Seahorse,’ sloop-of-war, on 
the East India Station, but the particulars of this service are 
very meagre. It was mostly passed at Bombay and on the 
west coast, and the ‘Seahorse’ visited the Persian Gulf and 
sailed up the Shatt-ul-Arab River to Bussorah, whence com- 
munication was kept up with England, and by this means 
news was received at Bombay twenty-five years later of his 
victory of the Nile. Bushire and all the chief ports of the 
Gulf were visited during this cruise. The Indian climate ill- 
suited Nelson, and he suffered much from sickness, but his 
ultimate recovery he attributed to his practice of throwing all 
his medicine out of the porthole, a method I also adopted with 
success in those unhealthy climes. 

A fact unrecorded is that when on half-pay Nelson was a 
candidate for the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Navy, with which he must have been familiar during his 
service at Bombay, its headquarters, and in the Persian Gulf, 
where a squadron was stationed. It is interesting to speculate 
how greatly the course of history would have been influenced 
had his candidature been successful. Another authentic 
circumstance is that Nelson’s brother was an officer of the 
Indian Navy, and was murdered by natives, and his murderers 
were hanged in chains on Gibbet Island, now known as Cross 
Island, in Bombay Harbour. 

I served in the Indian Navy with the grand-nephew of the 
great Admiral’s, the late Commander George Nelson Pomeroy 
Mason, a grandson of Mrs. Matcham, his favourite sister, who 
saw the hero off from Portsmouth on board the ‘ Victory’ just 
before his glorious death. Mason’s father, a captain in the 
Royal Navy, was Lord Byron's fag at Harrow, and ran away 
from school to escape from his tyrannical taskmaster. It will 
interest many to know that thus a certain connexion exists 
between the author of “Childe Harold” and the victor of 
Trafalgar. Commander Mason travelled through Persia and 
wrote a book of his travels, which I revised and saw through 
the press, and I may mention that two of my sons married his 
daughters.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. R. Low, 

(late) IN, 

36 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 





THE KING-EMPEROR IN INDIA. 
(To rus Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 

S1r,—There is a striking similarity between the means we 
are using to foster the spirit of Empire and those used by 
Augustus in the days of the early Principate at Rome. From 
a passage quoted by your correspondent “J. D. A.” from the 
Caleutta Sulabh Samachar it is clear that our King is regarded 
by the Hindus with just the same religious reverence as was 
Augustus by the provincials. It may be remembered that 
Cesar-worship sprang up spontaneously in the Fast, and in 











the hands of Augustus became a powerful influence in foster. 
ing the spirit of patriotism. Augustus tried to depersonalize 
the worship, and wished it to be regarded as a worship given 
to him as the incarnation of Providence over the Empire. 
Surely, although we do not desire any actual Cxsar-worship, 
this is the spirit in which we should wish the King’s Indian 
subjects to regard their Emperor. Again, our colonies 
regard the King in very much the same light as that in which 
the Italians regarded Augustus. The King is the national 
head, embodying the national spirit, and it is on this prin. 
ciple that both the Mother Country and the Colonies owe their 
allegiance to him. Cwsar-worship had undoubtedly a very 
powerful influence in uniting the Roman Empire, and the 
bond between Great Britain and her oversea dominions is 
founded on a similar spirit of loyalty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. K. Dow. 

Mayfield, Shepherd's Hill, Highgate, London, N. 

[The point is curious, but absit omen. We want our kings 
to be “right English” and detest the notion of consciously 
encouraging a form of abject superstition because, for the 
moment, it may seem politically useful—Ep. Spectator. | 





LAND VALUE TAXATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “Specraror.”’} 
Srr,— When the land value taxation question was before the 
House of Commons and the country in 1909 a great deal was 
made of Australasian precedents. A small volume on the 
subject, written by two Australians (Messrs. Outhwaite and 
Chomley), which was commonly credited at the time with 
having inspired Mr. Lloyd George with not a few of the ideas 
to which his Budget gave effect, devoted a special chapter to 
the case of New South Wales, dwelling specially on the action 
taken under the Act—which was permissive—by the shires 
and municipalities. 

After referring briefly to the former the writers go on to 
remark :— 

“The decision of the municipalities requires more extended 
notice, since from it has arisen the most striking development of 
the principle of the taxation of land values yet recorded. .., 
Briefly it may be said that, with a few tvifling exceptions, all the 
160 municipalities of the State decided to levy on land values for 
their requirements, the Sydney suburban municipalities being 
amongst those coming to this decision.” 

The result was, we are told, that though “the system only 
came into operation in 1908, already (in 1909) it is working in 
the direction anticipated by the reformers. Indeed, it had no 
sooner came into operation than the Sydney Press devoted 
columns to the ‘slump in land values’ and to the woes of 
those who had been holding land for a rise, and who now 
found themselves compelled to fully utilize or sell.” 

This all being so one would have naturally expected that the 
ultimate outcome would have manifested itself long before 
this in a marked decrease in the rents of workmen’s cottages. 
Has this anticipation been realized? A copy of the Canter- 
bury (New Zealand) Weekly Press of December 13th last, 
which has been sent to me by a friend, contains a letter from 
its Sydney correspondent, under date November 25th, which 
among other items of interest has the following :— 

“ A Parliamentary Select Committee is at present investigating 
the recent abnormal increase in house rents, and a witness giving 
evidence on Thursday expressed the opinion that any attempt by 
the Legislature to regulate the prices of house rents would prove 
unsuccessful. He was a suburban land agent, and he attributed 
the marked increase in rents to the increased cost of building 
material, labour, and living, whilst he also stated that landlords 
mentioned the graduated land-tax as a reason for raising the 
rents. Four-roomed cottages which three years ago cost the 
tenant 14s. a week now cost from 18s. to 20s., and he anticipated a 
further increase of 10 per cent. Other witnesses, occupying small 
shops in Hunter Street, told how within a few years the rent had 
increased from £2 10s. a week to £7 10s., and a further rise was 
likely.” 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that this enormous 
rise in rents has been due entirely to the methods of 
taxation adopted with the special intention of reducing 
them; still, when the operation of outside causes is fully 
allowed for it cannot be denied that the anticipations of the 
single taxers have been, in an extraordinary measure, falsified 
Will they be similarly falsified in this country? The Board 
of Trade and Labour Gazette published recently some figures 
(reproduced in the Globe} showing that since 1909 the value 
of houses built annually in London has fallen from £920,597 
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to £603164.° I ean neither vouch for the figures nor profess 
to explain them, but’ they certainly appear to point to the 
srobability of a great seareity of cottages and a great rise in 
ne in the near future. The Ricardian theory that “a tax 
on ‘rent’ fas on no one but the landlord”- and cannot be 
passed on by him to the consumér is a doctrine that is at 
present on its trial.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
a ‘ Wittram WaRRAND CARLILE. 

Hailie; Limpsfield. . 


THE PLURAL VOTING BILL AND “ONE 
VOTE,. ONE VALUE.” 
[To Tue Eprtorn or THE “Srectator.” | 

41r,—In last Friday's debate on the Plural Voting Bill 
Major Morrison-Bell moved that it was unjust and inexpedient 
‘o proceed with the abolition of plural voting unless the 
-hange was accompanied by a reallotment of representatives 
mong the four parts of the United Kingdom in propor- 
‘ion to their population. In the course of the discussion it 
was stated that were plural voting abolished some thirty or 
forty seats now represented by Unicnists would be repre- 
vented’ by Ministerialists, and the impression arose that 
Major Morrison-Bell’s amendment would counterbalance this 
change in party representation. 

No evidence in support of this was given other than the 
fact that redistribution will result in a reduction of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. Major Morrison-Bell—and his con- 
clusion has been accepted by nearly all Unionist newspapers— 
implied that the transfer of seats to Great Britain would 
result in a material advantage to the Unionist Party. 

With single-emember areas the representation of parties 
depends upon the way in which their forces are distributed, 
and whilst a redistribution of seats will undoubtedly improve 
the Unionist position in the home counties, these gains would 
be more than balanced by corresponding Ministerial gains in 
the North of England and elsewhere. Major Morrison-Bell’s 
scheme, if in operation at the last General Election, would 
have reduced the Governmen:‘’s majority in Ireland from 65 
to 34. But it would have increased the Government's 
majority in Great Biita'n from 61 to 88. The net effect of 
the scheme would have been to reduce the majority from 126 
to 122, and so small a reduction would certainly not balance 
the change resulting from the abolition of plural 
voting. 

These estimates can be easily verified. In Great Britain 
the 314 Ministerialists represented a total electorate of 
4,007,327, or an average of 12,762, whilst 233 Unionists 
represented an electorate of 2,997,542, or an average of 11,848. 
Taking the United Kingdom as a whole, the 398 Ministerialists 
represented an electorate of 4,544,022, or an average of 11,417, 
whilst 272 Unionists represented an electorate of 3,149,061, or 
an average of 11,577. 

Captain Pretyman-Newman’s amendment in favour of fair 
representation for minorities indicated the way by which “ one 
vote, one value,” can alone be secured.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Joun H. Humpnureys, Hon. Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

179 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W. 








THE MANCHU ABDICATION, 
[To tHe Eprror or tas “Specrator.’’} 

31n,—There are attached to the Chinese Empress’s letter of 
bdication certain consequences which may be worthy of 
votice. Now that China becomes a republic there is no 
‘ager any chance of women again coming to the chief power. 
‘here will never again be such a figure as the “Buddha 
‘press ” in Chinese history. The most ardent advocates of 
‘men’s rights have never put forward # weman for the 
residential Election either in America or France. In fact, 
he world would seem to have accepted the dictum of John 
\ylmer, Bishop of London in the time of Elizabeth, who in 
is “ Harbour for faithful and trae subjects against the lite 
blown Blast [of John Knox] concerning the government of 
vomen,” declared that only in hereditary monarchies ean the 
rule of women be anything but anomalous. He adds: “If 
rulers were to be chosen by lot or suffrage he would not that 
any women should stand in the election.” We may say, then, 
that the Chinese Empress has by her letter of abdication 





deprived ary-member of her-sex from ever assuming the rdle 
of a Zenobia or a Semiramis.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gienn DALRYMPLE. 
Ilam Vicarage, Ashbourne. +e 

{Mr. Dalrymple’s letter requires qualification in one respect. 
Mrs. Victoria Claflin Woodhull Martin was nominated for 
the Presidency of the United States by the Equal Righte 
Party in 1872.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE INDIAN COTTON EXCISE, 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”’} 

Sixr,—My letter on the above subject was written in great 
haste after a heavy day and was not revised, It contains two 
slips and (as published) a bad misprint, which would all have 
been corrected had opportunity allowed. These, however, do 
not affect my object, which was simply to draw attention to 
the scandalous injustice which British ignorance and Lanea- 
shire selfishness have combined to inflict upon the Indian 
cotton industry. Having done this, I now beg leave to with- 
draw from the controversy and to leave it in the much more 
capable hands of Mr. Theodore Strachey, who is—what I have 
no pretensions to be—an expert upon the subject.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. N. CumMMrne. 

[ We cannot continue the correspondence on this subject.~ 
Ep. Spectator. | 





DAMNATION OF INFANTS. 
{To tue Eprron or tae “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Fisher in the Spectator of February 24th says that 
the phrase “damnation of infants a span long” was never 
uttered or endorsed by any theologian. Now in Bolton's 
“Inquisitio Philosophica,” ch. ii., page 68, is the following 
passage :— 

“Tt has been ruled by some divines that the infant sentenced to 

this doom [everlasting fire] retain in the infernal regions their 
tiny dimensions and feeble locomotive powers, so that, as they 
insist, there are ‘infants not a span long crawling on the floor of 
hell.’” 
He gives no reference, but it is difficult to suppose that a man 
of Bolton’s learning and power would have quoted negligently. 
See also Lecky’s “ Rationalism,” ch, iv., Part I., 3rd edition, i. 
394-400, where, among other quotations, is a saying resembling 
the above, ascribed to “‘a theologian,” but also without a refer- 
ence.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


[To tue Eprror or tus “Srrctrator.’’) 
S1r,—The doctrine of the Church of England upon this sub- 
ject is thus expressed: “It is certain by God's Word that 
children which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved.” The implication as to the fate 
of the unbaptized is very terrible. Doubtless the writer held, 
with St. Augustine, that such were damned. The statement 
is founded upon an error. In fact, God’s Word, if by that is 
meant the Scriptures, says nothing about the fate of infants 
Wherever salvation or damnation is dealt with in the Bible 
responsibility is assumed. Imagine Jesus Christ, who took 
into His arms little unbaptized children and blessed them, 
condemning to everlasting punishment an infant simply 
because the ceremony of baptism had been omitted. The idea 
is barely conceivable, and yet it expresses the belief of 
probably ninety per cent. of the Church of England clergy at 
the present day. At all events, they would give no guarantee 
of salvation apart from baptism. Calvinism never identified 
salvation with a mere rite of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. G.8. M. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectaton.”’] 
Sir,—A good while ago I read in a review of the diary of a 
Calvinistic divine of, I think, the eighteenth century the 
following extract which has clung to my memory :—“ [On such 
a date] spent an hour very profitably in meditating on God's 
justice in damning unelect infants.” I regret that 1 have 
forgotten the name of this worthy. Perhaps some one of 
your readers can say who it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. T. ArunpeL 





[To tue Eprror ov tae “Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—The answer to “ A Questioner ” (Spectator of March 2nd) 
is an emphatic ive. 
The “ Confession of Faith” postulates (chap. ii, 1) God as 
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“ infinite in being and perfection . . . most holy ... working 
all things according to the counsel of his most immutable and 
most righteous will . .. most loving, gracious, merciful, long- 
suffering, .. . forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, .. . 
and withal most just and terrible in his judgments; hating 
all sin, and who will by no means clear the guilty.” This 
necessarily rules the interpretation of all that follows. 

“A Questioner ” says he has left out no qualifying words 
from the passages he quotes, but he has omitted to refer to 
chapter iii. 7, in which it is expressly stated that the non-elect 
are passed by “ for thet sin.” 

Chapter x. of the “Confession” states the doctrine of 
“Effectual Calling” in terms (sections 1 and 2) applicable 
only to those of capacity “savingly to understand the things 
of God” and to exercise that freedom of will which 
throughout is emphasized as the divinely given attribute 


of: all men, and if there were nothing more there 
might have been room for the inference that the 
“Confession” excluded infants from salvation. Its authors 


therefore in section 3 (quoted by,your correspondent) made it 
clear that infants dying in infancy are “saved by Christ,” but 
being. theologians of the seventeenth century who had not 
shaken off the punctilious verbal methods of medieval scholas- 
ticism they prefixed the word “elect” to show that this was 
no exception to the doctrine stated in chapter iii., and that 
such infants are elect. That this is a fair reading is, I think, 
shown by the whole content of the “ Confession ” and by the 
Scriptural proof adduced for the passage. That is the saying 
of Christ in Luke xviii. v. 16: “ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God.”—I am, Sir, &e., J. H. 
Skelmorlie. 





(To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprecrator,’’] 

Sir,— Western medieval Christianity consigned all unbaptized 
infants to the Limbo Infantium, which with the Limbo Parentum 
lay about the confines of Hell. Following the description of 
Virgil on the classic side, and with some variation, the 
authority of St. Thomas Aquinas on the theologic side, Dante 
is very precise in his explanation of the ultimate destiny of 
infants. Before the Flood they might be saved through the 
faith of their parents, after the Flood by means of circum- 
cision and imperfect forms of baptism, but after the crucifixion 
of Christ only by the battesmo perfetto di Christo. Other 
infants “retained their innocence” laggiit, or, as the French 
might say, ‘ou vous savez.” But though they remained 
innocent they were confined to a place oscura, profonda, 
nebulosa della valle d’ abisso dolorosa, There they had anguish 
and sorrow without torture because they had not been 
baptized. ' “ Without hope, they lived on in desire.” 

Milton's limbo contains no children. It is a “ Paradise of 
Fools.” But with the advent of Calvinism the damnation of 
infants proceeds apace. In 1662 the Rev. Michael Wriggles- 
worth, of Philadelphia, writes a poem entitled “The Day of 
Doom.” Infants destined to wrath plead for merey. Their 
plea is rejected, though they are promised “the easiest room 
in Hell” Finally :— 

“The glorious King thus answering, 

"They cease and plead no longer; 
‘Their consciences must needs confess 
} His reasons are the stronger.” 
Jonathan Edwards was doubtless a “ great theologian.” That, 
perhaps, explams the following extract from his sermon, 
“ Sinnérs in the Hands of an Angry God” :— 

“The God wlio holds you over the pit of Hell, muchas one holds 
a spider or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you and is 
dreadfully provoked. His wrath towards you burns like fire.” 

-Oneé might quote from the “ Divine Doctor,” from Tertullian, 
an@ a host of others. I will only here quote from the Rev. 
Father Furness (S.J.) in the middle of last century, from his 
tract, “ The Sight of Hell” :— 

.“ The fifth dungeon is the red-hot oven. The little child is in 
the red-hot oven., Hear how it screams to come out; see how it 


turns and twists itself in the fire. It beats its head against the 
roof of the oven. ° It stamps its little feet on the floor.” 


—Iam, Sir, &e., OTHER Days, 





wor © [To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
S1n,—The correspondence on the question ‘of Calvinism and 
the salvation of infants has induced me to make inquiry into 


the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church on the subject, 
In the “ Catechism of the Council of Trent,” “ Translated into 
English by the Rev. J. Donovan, Professor, &c., Royal 
College, Maynooth, Dublin, 1829,” I find (p. 171), “On the 
Sacrament of Baptism,” “that the law of baptism, ag 
established by our Lord, extends to all, in so much that, 
unless they are regenerated through the grace of baptism, be 
their parents Christians or infidels, they are born to eternal 
misery and everlasting destruction.” Again (p. 173) I find that 
“infants, unless baptized, cannot enter heaven.” A learned 
young priest, whom I questioned on this matter, told me that 
this meant simply that unbaptized infants dying did not suffer 
at all, but could never enjoy the beatific vision—I am, Sir, 
&e., EpwarD BERDOE. 

Tynemouth House, Victoria Park Gate, N.E. 

[Can anything more utterly foreign to the true spirit of 
Christianity be imagined than the attitude of these men 
who would shut the gates of mercy on little children? We 
can print no more letters on this subject.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SIEGFRIED WAGNER AND STRAUSS. 
(To tae Epitor or THE “Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—It can never be the intention of the Spectator to lend 
its countenance to ,the abominable practice of fomenting 
discord between living artists. Your correspondent C. L. G. 
speaks of “ Siegfried Wagner's recent ferocious denunciation 
of Strauss and all his ways.” I presume he refers to an 
account given by an obscure journalist some months ago toa 
Berlin paper purporting to repeat some words used by 
Siegfried Wagner in a private conversation. , If so it should 
be pointed out that Herr S. Wagner at once wrote declaring 
the alleged conversation to have been grossly misrepresented, 
adding that he had not heard Strauss’s later works, and 
therefore could pass no opinion upon them; that Strauss was 
his personal friend, and that he begged to be left in peace. 
An account of the incident, with the full text of Herr §. 
Wagner's letter, will be found in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, November 23rd last, which is my authority for 
writing. My own copy is entirely at the disposal of your 
correspondent should he wish to see it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samer, Pas de Calais. Geo. AINSLIE HIGHT. 

[ We are very glad to give publicity to the official disavowal 
by Herr Siegfried Wagner of opinions erroneously attributed 
to him. They were published in a leading London daily paper, 
and “C. L. G.” assures us that until the receipt of Mr. Hight’s 
letter he had seen no correction of or further reference to 
them.—Eb. Spectator. ], 





“THE STORY OF THE ZULUS.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of this book makes a curious slip. He 
says :—“ Only the other day died Dinizulu, the last of the 
‘Black House.’” Dinizulu is not dead. He is alive and well, 
very much reduced in weight—physically and figuratively— 
but better in health as the result of the stern discipline of 
the Natal prison to which he was sent for his complicity in 
the-1907-rebellion, and from which h2 was released by the 
clemency of the present Government on the establishment of 
Union. He has been given a farm at Middelburg, Transvaal. 
—I am, Sir, &c., James G, McQvape. 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S,. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST, 
(To tue Epitor or “THe Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Does the following case interest you at all? There has 
recently died in Caithness Miss Mary Sutherland, whose father 
was born in 1741. The case of the father of the late Earl of 
Leicester, who was born in 1756, has, I believe, been regarded 
as almost unique, but Miss Sutherland’s father was born 
fifteen years before this friend of Nelson. Miss Sutherland's 
father was twice married, and, while she herself survived until 
February 1912, she had three half-brothers, who had joined 
the Army before the year 1800, and who were all killed in 
Napoleon's wars before. 1805. Miss Mary Sutherland died 
at the age of 98. She was the last of the family, having lost 


Is not this case unique ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. L, Harmsworrs. 


respectively. 





Cazton House, Westminster, S.W. 





within the last few years a sister and a brother aged 93 and 9]: 
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“IMMEASURABLE LAUGHTER.” 
[To rae Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your review of the last issues of “ Everyman's 
Library ” you justly say that “ ‘immeasurable laughter’ is not 
a very happy translation of rovrley xyudrwv arhpiOpnov yedacua, 
Surely it is rather the smile, the sunlit ripple, noiseless, which 
laughter is not.” May I remind your readers of that delight- 
ful verse in “The Christian Year” for the Second Sunday 
after Trinity ?— 
“ When up some woodland dale we catch 
The many-twinkling smile of ocean, 
Or with pleas’d ear bewilder’d watch 
His chime of restless motion ! 
Still as the surging waves retire 
They seem to gasp with strong desire, 
Such signs of love old Ocean gives, 
We cannot choose but think he lives.” 
The passage from Aischylus is given at the foot of the page, 
and surely few verses express more truly and beautifully the 
feelings that the sea inspires in those who love it.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., W. A. BRAMELD. 


Chapel Allerton Vicarage, Leeds. 





[To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprectator.”] 
Sin,—“"AvipiOuov yéAacua.” The notice of “ Everyman's 
Library” in your issue of February 24th criticises unfavonr- 
ably Mr. Hutchinson’s translation of this phrase. There is, 
however, much to be said for it :— 

“Jf this were quoted in the ears of the Vicar of Morwenstow, 
he would stop, lay his hand on one’s arm and say; 

“* How do you translate that?’” 

«The many-twinkling smile of Ocean.’” 

“‘] thought so. So does every one else. But it is wrong’— 
with emphasis—‘ utterly wrong. Listen to me. Prometheus is 
bound, held backwards, with brazen fetters binding him to the 
rock, He cannot see the waters, cannot note their smiles, He 
gazes up inte the sky above him. But he hears. Notice how 
schylus describes the sounds that reach his ears, not the sights. 
Above, indeed, is the “divine ether”: he is looking into that, 
and he hears the fanning of the “ swift-winged breezes” and the 
murmur and splash of the “fountains of rivers” ; and then comes 
the passage which I translate. ‘ The loud laugh of ocean waves.”’” 
{“The Vicar of Morwenstow,” by 5. Baring-Gould, p. 51). 

This voice of the sea hada strong fascination for Hawker : 
his poems are haunted by it. Here is a line from “The 
Quest of the Sangreal ”:— 

“The billows laugh a welcome to the day} 


and here another quoted by him in his prose story of “ The 
Ganger’s Pocket,” which looks very much his own, though I 
have not traced it :— 

“Hark! how old Ocean laughs with all his waves!” 


No one who has ever seen “the sun-dazzle on bark and 
bight” can relinquish the generally accepted reading withcut 
regret, but a strong defence of it can hardly be maintained in 
spite of the authority of Dean Liddell, who does violence to 
all his related renderings by quoting Keble in loc.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. Ho_mpen. 

Westra, Ilfracombe. 

(Compare Browning's “ When the light wave lisps ‘Greece’.” 
Ep. Spectator. } 





A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR. 
[To Tue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—With Mr. Common I say, “What is wrong with the 
split infinitive?” But I go further and say, “ What is wrong 
with the split preterite?” It is astonishing what effects can 
be produced by thus extending the principle for which your 
correspondents argue so forcibly. For instance, “My well- 
beloved wife” sounds commonplace. Not so “my belove-well- 


ed wife”! Again, splitting the participle is no less telling. 


So “a fast-trotting horse” becomes “a trot-fasting horse "— 
the effect of the words is quite different. But Mr. Common will 
be hiding his light under a bushel if he confines his practice 
of splitting to verbal forms. .Substantives can be split with 
equal effect. Thus I always warn children in these days of 
motor cars to keep a “ look-sharp-out” when crossing the road. 
A “sharp look-out” served the term when horse-traffic was the 
worst thing to be feared. But something more forcible is 
demanded when a child of tender years is to be warned against 
the automobile. Again, the adjective may be split with equal 
effect, as is proved by the well-known instance of the workman 





who warned his mates when they resolved upon a strike that 
they were too inde-bloomin’-pendent. In fact, literary English 
is antiquated and ineffective. You must be unconventional, 
ungrammatical, incoherent if in these days you desire to 
attention secure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
113 Broadhurst Gardens, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


J. W. Gorpon, 





[To trae Eprror oF tae “Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—If you are willing to allow any more correspondence on 
the subject of our old friend, the split infinitive, may I 
mention that the matter is treated with characteristic 
scholarliness and sobriety by the late Professor Earle in his 
“English Prose,” pp. 182-186 (Smith, Elder, 1890)? How- 
ever strong our objection to his usage, we must admit that the 
dislike which it provokes is due, not to considerations of 
grammar or logic, but to considerations of euphony and taste, 
these in turn being based upon custom. The wide prevalence 
of the usage is’ of very modern growth, but it is difficult tosay 
how great a degree of antiquity may belong to isolated in- 
stances of it, as Professor Earle quotes, “to sufficiently 
examyn” from an edition which professes “ to be an exact 
literal transcript ” of a Parliamentary Roll of about 1523.— 
I am, Sir, &e., F. C. PoynpDER. 
92 High Street, East Grinstead. 





A SLIP OF THE PEN. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “Srectaror."’} 
Srr,—The poet Longfellow, in verses entitled “‘ The Emperor's 
Bird’s Nest,” perpetrated a blunder the exact converse of that 
which you discover in Dr. Vyrnwy Morgan’s book on “ Welsh 
Nationality.” Here it is :— 
“ Once the Emperor Charles of Spain 
With his swarthy grave commanders— 
I forget in what campaign— 
Long besieged, in mud and rain, 


Some old frontier town in Flanders.” 


Of course Charles V. was no more Emperor of Spain than he 
was King Charles the Fifth—so the bard and the historical 
essayist are in the some boat—though, perhaps, as Douglas 
Jerrold said, “not with the same sculls.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. 8. R, 





“THE SHADE.” 
(To Tae Epitor or tus “Specrarcr,’*) 
S1rr,—I cannot stand by quietly and see one of my pet quota- 
tions mauled as it is by “Linesman” in your yesterday's 
issue, when he makes both himself and poor Frank Buckland 
responsible for reading “autem” in the place of “atque” in 
his allusion to the pasgage in the Ist Georgic.* In speaking 
of Virgil’s “ rowers ”—there was only one rower, by the by— 
. +. “si brachia forte remisit””— 
“Linesman” seems to glory specially in his rendering of 
“autem,” but when did “autem” ever come to mean “in- 
stantly” ? On the other hand, “atque,” admirably expresses 
the “at once” of the action of the stream, and when read in 
conjunction with “praeceps” makes it immediate and itre- 
gistible:— 
.. « “qui adverso vix flamine lembunr 
Remigiis subigit ; si brachia forte remisit 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni.” 
I, too, have sat on that historic bench in the 4th Form Room, 
and grieve that possibly a fellow-sufferer under Bowen in the 
Sixties should have fallen into such an error.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kimpton, Feb. 25th, 1912. Ceci. F. Parr, 





OWLS IN LONDON. 
[To tHe Eprtor oF THE “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—It may interest your ornithological readers to know that 
yesterday afternoon, when walking outside the railings which 
bound Kensington Gardens, I saw in an elm tree overlooking 
the road a great brown wood owl somnolently regarding, or 
disregarding, the motor traffic some twenty or thirty feet 
beneath it. I had often heard, or read, that both the brown 
and the white owl frequented Kensington Gardens, but I had 
never before .been myself fortunate enough to see or hear 
either bird.—I am, Sir, &c., : W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 
March 4th, 1912. 
¥ ~~ ® Georgie I; ling 208, 
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PERE HYACINTH. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “‘Srecratcr.”} 
Srr,—Though I have not seen any notice of my old friend Pre 
Hyacinth in the Spectator I think that many of your readers 
may be interested-in his life. I have received from his son, 
M. Paul Loyson, the editor of Les Droits de 1 Homme, a 
number of copies of his paper giving a very full and interest- 
ing life of his father, and I shall be glad to forward a copy to 
any one who may send me a card to ask for one.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. FremMant we (Dean). 
The Deancry, Ripon. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE—LONDON PARADE. 


We have received the folluwing sums for this Fund : 





£ s. a. | £ s. d. 
J. St. Loe Strachey... .. 100 0 ©)| Lady Ryder .. 220 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... 1010 0| Lionel B. Wells 110 
Lord Midleton .. 10 0 0; W. M. Cooper es 
Sir John WolfeBarry .. 10 0 0| Edward Hopkins 110 
Philip Walker : .. 10 © 0) Captain F. Osborne... ss. 
Rt. Hon. Charles Booth .. 10 0 0| H.C. Irvin... ox 110 
Lt.-Col. gestalt . -» 10 0 ©) Ernest Myers... o 2 ¢ 
Henry Wagner 5 0 0} Arthur F. Milier oats i 
A. F. Wallace 5 0 0) F.-M. Sir Evelyn Wood ... 7s © 
R. H. Otter 3 3 0} Miss Amabel Head ... ca 100 
Douglas Owen 2 2 O6| Sir Henry Peto 100 
Lt.-Col. H. K. Gordou 22 o| Maj.-Gen. Sir Hallam Parr 100 
C. A, Claremont , 2 2 0| C. H. Lomax . 100 
Blanche E. Tristram 22 0! Miss Florence Gray 1900 
-_ William Mozley 2 2 0) Henry Forde ... “ 100 

*, Hue Williams 22 0! 


Will those of our readers who are willing to subscribe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling's Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pscxdonym, or ave marked 
“Communicated,” the. Edilor must not necessarily te held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
capression. In such insiances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
8 considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
aublication, 








POETRY. 





A PRAYER FOR TO-DAY. 
(The World is too Much with Us.) 


Lorp, to Thy glory, Thou didst make my soul 
To be Thy temple, whence should ever rise, 
Sure as Thy punctual tide’s predestined roll, 
Prayer and altar-smoke, 
Sweet song of singing-folk, 
And solemn musicking of shawms and psalteries, 


Four-square Thou buildedst.it ; and there was flaw 
Nowhere, for Thy hand held the plummet-line ; 
And high o’er all, the Shadow of Thy Awe 
Thou madest brood, to be 
Remembrancer to me 
That I was servant there—and what a charge was mine. 


Thy courts I have not garnisht, nor swept clean ; 
Upon Thy altar smokes strange sacrifice : 
I have let in the world, the vile, the mean— 
Here money-changers sit, 
There scoffers sneer and spit, 
Here Pride-of-Life and Doubt, parading, elbow Vice. 


I have let in the world, and am too frail 
’ To thrust the rabble forth (Be Thou my aid!) ; 
I have let in the world to mock and rail 
The singers singing not, 
The gold bells ringing not, 
And me, unfaithful priest, at lust aWwake—afraid. 





Come, Thou, again, in wrath and majesty 
(As when in fulgurant anger Thou didst purge 
Thy temple of stone), and drive out utterly 
The foul material horde 
Defiles Thy shrine, O Lord, 
And let Thy love of me be in Thy hand for scourge, 


Stay not Thy arm, O Lord, but lash and smite; 
Let the thong fall and, where it falls, destroy ; ; 
That these now chaffering courts be clean and white, 
And all the hidden place 
Be gladdened with Thy grace 
To Thy eternal glory, my eternal joy. 
W. A. MacKenzie. 








BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK ON BACH.* 


THE amazing many-sidedness of John Sebastian Bach has 
found its reflection in the biographies which have been 
published in- recent times—some of them technical, some of 
them picturesque, all of them, in spite of conflicting theories 
and varying subtleties of criticism, unanimous in their 
touching devotion to his great and human nature and to his 
unapproachable nobility. Three names stand out most pro- 
minently as authors of accepted classics on the subject, 
Spitta, Parry, and Schweitzer; and the exhaustive treatise of 
the last-named biographer has just been placed within the 
reach of English readers in an intelligent and careful trans- 
lation by Mr. Ernest Newman. Curiously enough, some of the 
most vividly interesting pages in the book are to be found in 
that chapter which is so often skipped or skimmed by the 
reader, the Preface. It gives the cue to the whole work, gauges 
its standard, rouses the interest, and compels the same 
enthusiasm in the reader as is felt so honestly by the writer; 
and, mirabile dictu, itis not from the pen of the biographer 
or of a German, or of a Lutheran, but of an organist, a 
Frenchman, and a Roman Catholic—Charles Marie Widor. 
It is obvious from these masterly five pages that it is primarily 
to the initiative of the Gaul that we owe this production of 
the Teuton, and it is easy, as we_read, to imagine the flashes 
of French electricity occasionally lighting up the darker 
passages of German erudition. Widor terms the treatise 
“a book with horizons,” but there can be little doubt that he 
bas often lent a telescope to enable the shorter-sighted of the 
public to see what is dim and distant with a clearer vision. 
Schweitzer takes a place midway between the drier and more 
technical Spitta, and the more poetical and human Parry. 
He owes a vast deal to the former and, of course, nothing to 
the latter, and the Englishman owes next to nothing to either 
of them. Each in its way is strongly characteristic; each is 
as good of its kind as it can be made; each suggests critical 
problems which reflect the particular enthusiasms and interests 
of the man who wrote it. There could be no greater proof of 
the living force and radio-activity of old Bach. Biographies of 
Bach have in the nature of things to consist mainly of specula- 
tive comment on his compositions. His life, as far as we know 
it, could be written in a few sentences. Of the 898 pages in 
Schweitzer, only 125 have to do with his personal history, and 
most of these are filled with extraneous, but not uninteresting, 
matter, which describes his surroundings rather than himself. 
Practically speaking, Bach had no history; and, it might be 
added, if he had been afflicted with one, we should probably 
never have had our Bach as he is and ever will be. He was 
born; he married twice and had a score of children; held 
divers posts in divers small Thuringian and Saxon towns; 
as a result of a quiet, uneventful existence he had time to 
compose a prodigions amount of mrusic, and he died. Any 
quantity of fine writing, poetical ideas, and often speculative 
theories can be utilized for expanding these bald facts into 
several pages, but even Schweitzer cannot spin’ them out at 
greater length than an eighth of his book. He does not pro- 
duce new facte, for the simple reason that there are none to 
produce, bat his résumé of the work done by Forkel, Rochlitz, 
and Spitta is sufficiently interesting to warrant its repetition. 
The only ‘pages in the book which can touch the style 
or rival the human appeal of Parry’s most impressive 


° J. Bach. By Albert Rehweltner. en by Ernest Newman. 
evs, ‘Lteéan: Breitkopf and Hartel. (2s. net.} 
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moments (such as “the End”) are Widor's; and it is 
almost regrettable that the opening chapters must inevitably 
be dulled by the brilliancy of this Preface. For the rest 
the book is sane, sound, and wholesome. It is illuminating, 
no doubt, to many who misread or are ignorant of the 
principles which underlie the music and the proper execution 
of it. ‘To those who understand it gives the pleasure of seeing 
home-truths which are familiar to them driven home with an 
unerring hammer. To those (and they are unfortunately the 
yast majority) who do not understand, or who try to be con- 
spicuous by wilfully misunderstanding, it does not spare the 
rod. In these days when the common sense of music and the 
plain, unvarnished intentions of its great makers are in danger 
of being subordinated to the self-advertisement of con- 
ductors, and when every “stick-wagger” has to justify his 
existence by inventing new (mis)readings in order to tickle 
the jaded palates of atired Press, such a book as this is a 
veritable Godsend to every honest artist and art lover. A 
reviewer must not, however, confine himself to generalities : 
he is bound to criticise details and to point ont such of 
them as appear to be at variance with his judgment, if only 
from the point of view of discussion. The first point 
to strike an Englishman is the entire omission of the great 
part this country has taken in the furtherance of Bach’s works. 
For this Schweitzer can only plead, what no thoroughly 
equipped biographer has any right to excuse himself by, 
ignorance. The only tribute vouchsafed to this country is a 
cursory footnote by the translator on p. 260. Such pioneer 
work as the production of the St. Matthew Passion under 
Sterndale Bennett in 1854, of the Christmas Oratorio in 1861, 
of the B Minor Mass by the Bach Choir in 1876, and of the 
numerous performances of the work at the Leeds and other 
Festivals since 1886 deserves record, even if it helps to 
destroy the darling dictum of the foreigner that England is 
anmusical, The annual Passion music at St. Paul’s, the pro- 
duction of many cantatas, which had even to be specially 
printed for a first revival in this country, are all living 
protests against this grave omission. The land of music 
is no longer confined by a frontier line bounded on the 
east by Berlin and on the west by Paris. The performance of 
the Passion music at Vienna, whither it had penetrated in 
1862, was anticipated in London by nearly a decade. 

Another most serious lacuna is the total omission of one 
name which stands out pre-eminently as at once the 
greatest pioneer and the most perfect performer of Bach 
in the last century, Joseph Joachim. It is almost as amusing 
to reai (on p. 257) the warm tribute to Liszt (for making 
transcriptions !) and the passing allusion to Brahms (whose 
mighty work for Bach Schweitzer either suppresses or is 
ignorant of), as it is irritating to find no mention at all of the 
man who brought the Chaconne and all the violin works out 
of their dusty shelves and made them familiar all the world 
over; who by his owr personal exertions supplied most of 
the funds for erecting the statue at Eisenach; who was 
practically the first musician to instil the principles of musi- 
cal phrasing (on which Schweitzer so rightly lays stress), 
which are the basis of all decent performances of Bach’s 
work. These principles are not Schweitzer’s, they are 
Joachim’s; and not to have acknowledged the source of 
them is a blot upon the book. Moreover, in the application 
of them the author, like all enthusiasts, occasionally oversteps 
the line and rides a theory to death. For example, many of 
the dogmatic phrasings on pp. 373, 374, are as absurd as others 
are(and have been for years) obviously right. The fault is in the 
right direction: it isa striving after picturesque expression. 
But the moment Bach’s music is made finicking, as some of 
these examples make it, the phrasing becomes a vice rather 
thana virtue. On the vexed question of additional accompani- 
mente the author speaks with an uncertain voice. The battle 
of the giants which raged in the ’seventies between Spitta and 
Robert Franz he ignores altogether. The impression is 
given that he inclines to Spitta and real Bach rather than to 
Franz and artificial Bach. A word of severe protest against 
‘the vandalism which tried to destroy the instrumental colour 
of the Matthew Passion with trumpet and drum would have 
‘heen indeed in season. In one famous movement (the duet 
before “the thunders and lightnings”) he actually endorses 
the doubling of the violas by the violoncellos an octave below, 
on the strength of a Latin sentence, “ Violoncelli concordant 
violis.” It is obvious to any Latin scholar that the violoncellos 





should play in unison with the violas and not an octave below, 
and to any musician that this new misreading entirely de- 
stroys the effect of the fierce interrupting phrases and of the 
beginning of the chorus which succeeds it. Musically also the 
statement that this lower octave of the violoncellos must be 
added to the unisons of the other strings in this duet “ if it is 
to have its proper foundation” is untenable. The addition 
makes the harmonies sound thin and even crude. Bach 
knew when he wanted a high ethereal accompaniment, and an 
example of this, as well as a parallel, is to be found close by 
in the air, “Aus Liebe will’ mein Heiland sterben.” It is 
quite clear that Bach wished the very few violas he had to be 
reinforced at their own pitch, which is nowhere too high for 
the violoncellos. It isa grave misfortune that the latest edition 
of Novello has given a good start to this musical falsehood, 
and almost too much to hope that so flagrant a misinterpreta- 
tion will receive a sufficiently speedy quietus. Does it belong 
to that Nature of Things which Porson so forcibly cursed, that 
the enthusiastic devotees of research so often happen upon 
mares’ nests ? 

With these few but important exceptions, there is little but 
praise for this great contribution to Bach literature. To be 
erudite without being dry is in itself the rarest of gifts, and 
in this virtue the book reflects the spirit of the master who 
inspired it. The chapter on “ Word and Tone” is invaluable, 
not only for historians, but for students. That on the 
performance of the cantatas and Passions equally so for 
executants, but with one important exception. Bach wrote 
recitative in the actual notes which he wished to be 
sung, and the instructions as to appoggiatura on pp. 
407, 408 are as wholly wrong in his music as they would 
be entirely right in Handel’s or Mozart's. This has been 
proved up to the hilt by Spitta (Life of Bach, vol. ii. 
pp. 311-320, Novello’s English edition), and the illustration 
given by Schweitzer (vol. ii, pp. 407, 408) is proof positive 
against himself. Bach wrote a downright, bard-hitting 
phrase; his biographer has taken all the backbone out of it 
and smoothed it over with a diplomacy wholly foreign to the 
old Saxon’s nature. The moral is that it is better to leave the 
great man alone to speak for himself. A little more applica- 
tion of this safe principle (which is upheld over and over again 
in the book) would relieve the world of music of the pernicious 
over-editing which has recently been doing so much to destroy 
the classics as they are by transforming them into what they 
were never meant to be. Letters written before the days of 
electricity are not improved by being translated into tele- 
graphese for modern readers. The average listener is quite 
capable of preserving his perspective when he hears 
the music of an earlier day. To try to bring it up 


to date is an insult to his intelligence, which he 
resents far more than the smart editor imagines. 
Against this and such-like fads Schweitzer’s book is 


a strong and needed corrective, and if only on that 
account we are grateful for it. It is not, as has been 
claimed for it, a sudden and a new departure in Bach litera- 
ture: it is, as it should be, a natural development of the 
work which was done before it. Many of the points now 
heralded as entirely original have been known and acted 
upon for years, but it is none the less valuable to have them 
crystallized again. Mr. Newman has done his work well, and 
has given the impression of natural English idiom which is so 
difficult of attainment in translations, and especially in those 
of a highly technical type. It must have been a pleasure to 
him to give his pen so refreshing a holiday from polemics, and 
to find that it could enjoy itself (perhaps even more than he 
imagined possible) in depicting paths of unwonted pleasantness 
and peace. ‘ 





A MOSLEM ON MOSLEMS.* 
TuIs collection of essays by a thoughtful and high-minded 
Moslem, who has perfect command of English—indeed, he 
puts to shame most Englishmen’s use of their own language 
—makes one wish devoutly that the education of Indians had 
produced in all cases such results. But, alas! as Mr.S. Khuda 
Bukhsh readily admits, Western education, while it has inevit- 
ably, though undesignedly, robbed Indians of their ancient 
beliefs, has provided no religious teaching in its place. We 


* Essays, Indian and Islamic. By S,. Khuda Bukhsh, London: Probsthain 
and Co. (7s, 6d. net.) ~ 
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all understand the honourable scruples of Government in 
respecting native beliefs and refraining from appearing to 
force Christianity on an unwilling country, but we venture to 
think that the question should be faced whether we can con- 
tinue officially to allow the young generations to grow up 
without religious influences and guidance. The present 
harvest of anarchism and political philosophy run mad is 
the natural product of what we have sown. It is certainly 
a subject for consideration, to say no more, whether Govern- 
ment should not encourage and help on the educating of Indian 
childrey in their own creeds. No nation can possibly grow up 
satisfactorily without religion, and it is futile to expect that 
the peoples of India could be an exception. At the same time 
we cannot believe that the character of educated Moslems in 
India is in quite such a desperate state of decay as Mr. Bukhsh 
represents. We shall come to what he says on this subject 
presently—it is the most interesting part of the book—but 
may mention first the other essays. ‘‘The Spirit of Islam” 
traces the pre-Islamic influences in the practices of the 
Mohammedan world. It is a subject which Sir Charles Lyall 
made his own. Criticism by a Christian is bound to seem 
beside the mark to a Moslem, but we must say that we cannot 
possibly accept Mr. Bukhsh’s idealization of Islam even while 
we respect it. -He writes as though Mohammedanism 
instead of being a religion of the sword were compar- 
able in gentleness with the Sermon on the Mount. The 
second essay treats of the “Islamic Conception of 
Sovereignty.” The third describes the equalitarian move- 
ment within Islam, known as the Shu’ubiyyah movement. 
Among the others we may mention the brief biography of 
Mr. Bukhsh’s father, who was the founder and donor of the 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, an institution to 
which Lord Curzon called attention by one of the many 
small, wise, and enlightened acts which gave a specially 
‘intellectual character to his Viceroyalty. 

Mr. Bukhsh’s criticism of his fellow Moslems is contained 
in an essay called “ Thoughts on the Present Situation.” The 
first need, he says, is a solemn effort to heal the breach 
between Shiahs and Sunnis. We confess that we should have 
no more hope of reconciling the two great rival factions of 
Islam than of reconciling the mental habits of Protestants and 
‘Roman Catholics, of Aristotelians and Platonists, of Turks 
and Persians. The odium theologicum is as real among 
Mohammedans as among the followers of other religions. 
Mr. Bukhsh’'s cure for all ills is education, but it is, as we 
have said, and as he admits, education— Western education 
without religious direction—that has caused all the symptoms 
he deplores. “It is perfectly painful,” he says, “ to éonsider 
the number of students—bond fide students—who for sheer 
want of means are unable to pursue their studies.... Ifa 
tithe of the money which the rich wickedly and wantonly 
waste over their sordid pleasures and marriage festivities were 
applied to the education of the members of the community, a 
great number of students would be relieved of their embarrass- 
ing position. But there is no society to plead for them; no 
organized charity to bring relief to them.” As to the alleged 
loss of character among his fellow-religionists Mr. Bukhsh 
writes :— 

“The one fact which more than another stands ont in bold 
prominence is marked inertia, unmanly dependence, an unmistak- 
‘able unwillingness on the part of the majority of our people to 
‘work for their living. This is due to want of self-respect—that 
spirit which revolts against mendicity, whatever shape it may 
assume. Nothing else, indeed, than mendicity is it for relatives 
to depend upon the bounty of one working member of the family. 
And yet, in hundreds of families, scattered all over India, we meet 
a number of men who are dependent upon one man who works 
and toils incessantly to feed and clothe the idlers and the hangers- 
on. Charity is an admirable virtue, but it is meant for the 
deserving and not for those who, from sheer idleness, will not 
exert themselves or strive to secure a living. Another contri- 
butory cause, to our mind, is the false pride of lineage or ancestry 
which we not infrequently encounter among the members of our 
community, It is deemed unworthy of a man who claims descent 
from the Prophet, or from some great hero of Islam, to take to 
‘the humbler occupations of life. ‘he one great ambition of our 
people now is to obtain admission into Government service, to the 
utter neglect of trade and commerce and the indigenous arts and 
crafts. But Government posts are not numerous enough to pro- 
vide for every youth, and hence young men will rather do nothing 
than betake themselves to other pursuits.” 


Mr. Bukhsh deplores the indiscriminate nature of Moslem 
‘charity. Fanatical parasites—fakirs, mullahs, and moulvis— 


are freely fed and patronized, and fraud is thus encouraged, 
while the genuine means of regenerating socicty are neglected, 
Mr. Bukhsh remarks that Indian Moslems are now Cefnitely 
divided into two classes—the representatives of the older 
system and the representatives of the dawning era. All old. 
fashioned Moslems recognized their direct responsibility to q 
God, all-seeing and omnipotent, and we heartily agree with 
him when he says that this conception was “a check far more 
effective than the one furnished by the Indian Penal Code.” 

Among other modern defects of Indian Moslems Mr. 
Bukhsh notices a lack of reverence and a lack of respect for 
their elders. The youngest member of a family claims 
equality with the eldest. The head of the family useg 
to be the lawgiver in all domestic disputes, but now 
the Moslem community rushes to the courts to settle 
everything. “It is the courts—courts of small causes 
and Fowjdart courts—that now have a strange, over. 
powering fascination for us.” Mr. Bukhsh compares the 
Moslems very unfavourably with the Hindus in respect of 
thrift and self-control. He returns again and again to the 
picture of the Moslem youth allowing his best years in. 
sensibly to glide away while he waits for the minor Govern. 
ment appointment which never comes. The youth is exalted 
by condescending recognition from a high official, and seeks 
interviews with officials only to demand favours. The 
following passage is characteristic of Mr. Bukhsh’s jere. 
miad :— 


“There is no healthy emulation or honourable rivalry. no desire 
to shine in literary spheres or to pioneer in the world of the 
sciences. Surrounded by courtiers and only too often, indeed, by 
courtesans, their inseparable companions are either vile flatterers 
or insatiable drunkards. Instead of intellectual gatherings they 
have demoralizing carouses; instead of healthy social meetings 
they have ‘night after night of running kisses and chirp after 
chirp of changing doves. This is no extravagant exaggeration, 
but sober truth. Children brought up in this poisonous atmo- 
sphere can hardly be expected to be a credit to their society ora 
glory to their country. We cannot gather grapes from thorns 
nor figs from thistles. Let us, then, first and foremost, purify 
and sanctify our home and hearth. We cannot lay the foundation 
of a healthy community on a foundation of sand. We cannot 
have a very high regard for womankind with a system which 
sanctions four wives. Polygamy is destructive alike of domestic 
peace and social purity. Nor can we have a sound basis for 
family life with women sunk in the deepest ignorance and the 
wildest superstitions. Without physical exercise, without the 
benefit of fresh air, without a ray of intellectual sunlight, can 
women be mothers of a race of stalwart warriors, intellectual 
giants, and far-sighted statesmen? ” 

We have said that Mr. Bukhsh divides the Indian Moslems 
into two classes—those who still live faithfully under a religious 
dispensation which they have never questioned and the younger 
generation of the “dawning era.” For the vast majority of the 
younger generation the “dawning era” means unhappily scep- 
ticism pure and simple, with its consequent lack of purpose 
and righteousness. Now Mr. Bukhsh maintains that Moham- 
medanism, as it is understood by old-fashioned people, is 
not a satisfying creed for modern times, but that if it. is 
understood as it may be and should be, as an elastic and pro- 
gressive cult containing fundamental truths which are adapt- 
able to every new step in the world’s progress, then it-is 
the perfect religion. This is what the “dawning era” means 
for him. Of course he is absolutely sincere in his contention, 
and there are some highly educated and enlightened Moslems 
who think with him. There is no knowing what such men 
might not doin transforming the character of Islam in the 
modern world. Was it not Bradlaugh who said that 
“religions do not die—they change”? But the fact is that 
Mohammedanism, not only in India, but throughout the 
world, is taught in the manner which Mr. Bukhsh deplores. 
Mr. Bukhsh says of God as He is represented among Indian 
Moslems: “He is conceived as vindictive, unmerciful, occu- 
pied in tedious matters hostile to all gaiety and juvenility ; 
totally uninterested in the human race except in so far that 
He regards their transgressions with morbid asperity anda 
kind of gloomy satisfaction, as giving Him an opportunity of 
exercising coercive discipline.’ Mr. Bukhsh complains that 
the Indian Moslems learn the Koran like parrots, as they do 
not know enough Arabic to understand the text. But is not 
this true of the Khojas in Turkey, though they are the 
ecclesiastics who direct the religion of the people? For the 
multitude of Mohammedans in the world the literal text of 
the Koran and the. practice of the Prophet are of absolute 
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authority. Mr. Bukhsh argues that these things are of only 
relative authority; that Mohammed laid down laws only for 
his own time and his own place, and that the spirit, not the 
letter, is the true guide to-day. “ Islam, stripped of its theo- 
logy,” he says, “is a perfectly simple religion.” Yes; but 
what would be left for most Moslems if the theology were 
‘aken away? Lord Cromer has said: “Islam, speaking not so 
much through the Koran as the traditions which cluster 
round the Koran, crystallizes religion and law into one whole, 
with the result that all elasticity is taken away from the social 


” 
system. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S LATEST VOLUME* 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN tells us in his preface that this is 
the penultimate volume of the work to which he has devoted 
his leisure since his retirement from political life. We view 
the prospect with no kind of satisfaction. When Sir George 
ceases to write history the world will be deprived of a 
most agreeable, judicious, and instructive guide. There is 
no other living historian of quite the same type. His 
easy, urbane style escapes the mechanical antitheses of 
his uncle; and it is equally free from the slipshod 
rhetoric which disfigures so much contemporary history. 
He is a master in the use of significant detail, and 
every generalization is pointed with a fact. Above all, he 
catches the atmosphere of an old society and makes real for 
us the common life which was lived behind the wars and pariia- 
ments, Thirty-one years ago,in his Early Life of Charles 
James Fox, he showed how profoundly he understood the 
eighteenth century, and though in the intervening volumes he 
has been’ more often in American backwoods than in St. 
James's Street, his zest for the “tea-cup world” has not 
declined. Now once again he is back in Town, and his 
sketches of society are as vivid and well-informed as any 
that he gave us in 1880, m4 

The new volume, so far as the war is concerned, deals with 
the years between the British evacuation of Philadelphia and 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. In America they were 
inglorions years for both sides. Here, as elsewhere, Sir 
George Trevelyan shows a chivalrous partiality for the 
colonists; as a corrective the student may read the other 
side in the brilliant pages of Mr. Fortescue. The 
worst side of the American character is exemplified in the 
squabbles of Congress; the best in the superhuman patience 
and courage of George Washington. French help had proved 
a broken reed. Charleston fell to Clinton; and the finances 
of the young Republic were in incredible confusion. On the 
top of all came the scheme of André and Arnold, which all 
but involved the capture of West Point, and with it the 
interior of New York State. Sir George Trevelyan, with 
dignity and fairness, tells the tragic story of André’s death and 
Arnold's flight.’ The crime of Arnold may now be allowed to 
slumber, since for a century every minor poet on the other 
side of the Atlantic has made it the subject of his early 
efforts. There is no blame to be laid at Washington’s door, 
though the Swan of Lichfield, Miss Anna Seward, thought 
otherwise in a lengthy elegy. André was guilty on every 
theory of international law. We can understand Arnold’s 
exasperation at Congress and his despair of the fortunes of 
the Republic; the dark stain on his record is his treachery 
to Washington, his closest friend and most loyal sup- 
porter, The most charitable hypothesis is that after the battle 
of October 7th, 1777, Arnold was never the same man. He 
had been desperately wounded, and Sir George quotes the 
view of an eminent surgeon in the American War of Seces- 
sion that a man once badly wounded is certain to deteriorate 
unless he is saved by high moral qualities—which, un- 
fortunately, Arnold never possessed. 

For the English reader the most interesting fighting of 
those years was done at sea. France and Spain declared 
war on us, and d'Estaing, the French admiral, set off 
across the Atlantic. He hoped to entrap Howe in the 
Delaware, but that active commander succeeded in reaching 
New York Bay, and drove the French fleet home again. 
Our naval history at the time is a record of the unique in- 
competence and corruption of the Admiralty under Lord 
Sandwich and the brilliant ability of men like Keppel at sea. 

° George the Third and Charles Fox: The Concluding Part of “ The American 


Revolutior.”” By the Rt. Hon, Sir G. O, Trevelyan, Vol.I. London: Longmans 
aud Co, (7s, 6d, net.) 





The fighting quality of our seamen is shown by a quotation 
from a contemporary journalist :— 

“Tf our ships are not, for the whole time of engaging, yard-arm 
to yard-arm, the French will always be found to fire as well as we 
can; nay, perhaps, better. But when our muzzles are close to 
their portholes, they cannot be kept to their guns. We can never 
expect to take a French ship until we have been some time along- 
side, and within pistol-shot.” 


The Admiralty did their best to nullify this spirit, and the 
story of the quarrel between Keppel and Palliser—which Sir 
George tells admirably—shows the depth to which jobbery 
and party spirit could sink. With Sandwich in power nothing 
went right, and England saw for the first time for more than 
a century an attempt at invasion. But the Conite d’Orvilliers 
was no De Ruyter. He contented himself with staring 
at the Plymouth guns till a gale blew him out into the 
Atlantic. 

During these years “the Senate was even more important 
than the camp; and the centre of interest was transferred 
from the banks of the Delaware and the Hudson River to the 
polling-booths of Great Britain and the floor of the House of 
Commons.” The system of personal government inaugurated 
by George III. was bad in principle and worse in practic¢e, 
but Sir George Trevelyan does ample justice to the merits 
of the King himself, who, indeed, after his own fashion, was 
an exceptionally able and resolute statesman. His visit to 
Portsmouth and his tour of the militia camps showed that 
he knew how to put heart into his people.” He was “a 
conscientious ascetic amidst a society which sadly needed 
examples of temperance.” He was a sincere patriot and a 
pattern of industry, but he was abominably served. “ Of all 
ingenious instruments of despotism,’ Sydney Smith wrote, 
“T must commend a popular assembly where the majority are 
paid and hired, and a few bold and able men, by their brave 
speeches, make the people believe that they are free.” Of the 
bold and able men who tempered the chronic mismanagement 
of the Sandwiches and the Rigbys, Sir George would give first 
place to Charles Fox. In these years Fox's immense powers 
of debate were approaching maturity, and he was already by 
far the most successful speaker in the House of Commons. 
No man has ever bettered his dialectical method. As 
Godwin wrote: “He never misrepresented what his opponent 
had said, or attacked his accidental oversights, but fairly met 
and routed him where he thought himself strongest.” He 
began asa rule by stating his antagonist’s point far better 
than he had putit himself. At this time he had not gone 
into violent opposition, but the Toryism of his early years 
was wearing off. In 1775 he would not have recognized the 
independence of America; he would have let the war there 
die of inanition, withdrawn the royal army, and flown straight 
at the throat of France and Spain. A very sensible policy, 
too, for Fox’s schemes rarely lacked good sense. Sir George 
Trevelyan devotes some pleasant pages to painting the man 
in his private life—his good nature, his host of debts and 
friends, his love of books, and his sound scholarship. By this 
time he was freeing himself from the entanglements of his 
variegated youth, and frequenting the Literary Clab more often 
than Almack’s. On his final estimate of Fox, Sir George 
Trevelyan and ourselves would not agree. “ No man can deny,” 
he writes, “that during all the best years of his life Charles Fox 
sacrificed opportunities of power and advancement, emoluments 
which he sorely needed, and popularity which he keenly 
relished for the sake of causes and principles incomparably 
dearer to him than his own interest and advantage.” It is in 
a sense true, but the value of the praise depends upon our 
estimate of these “ causes and principles.” To us he seems to 
have early lost a true sense of proportion, the power of seeing 
a national cause with other than factious eyes. The noble 
detachment and the superb patience of Pitt were impossible 
to one who was by nature a partisan and by habit a lover of 
novelty and excitement. Sir George Trevelyan does not con- 
vince us, and we are certain we should never convince him, so 
let us agree on the difference. Against his judgment of Burke 
we have nothing to urge. “So full and cultured a mind as 
Burke's, so vivid an imagination, and so intense and catholic 
an interest in all human affairs, past and present, have never 
been placed at the service of the State by any one except 
Cicero.” These were the uneasy years of his membership for 
Bristol, and if any modern M.P. thinks his constituents exact- 
ing let him study’ for his comfdrt the experience of Batke. 
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It had one fortunate result. It produced in a speech and two 
letters the finest definition of representative government ever 
given to the world. Burke saw afar off that tyranny was no 
prerogative of an aristocracy. “It is the place of the Court,” 


he said, “to make its servants insignificant. If the people 
should fall into the same humour, and should choose their 
servants on the same principles of mere obsequiousness and 
flexibility, and total vacancy and indifference of opinion in all 
‘public matters, then no part of the State will be sound, and it 
will be vain to think of saving it.” 





FREDERIC HARRISON.* 
To many of us who were beginning to read and think about 
public affairs in the later ‘sixties and early ‘seventies our first 
introduction to Mr. Frederic Harrison was probably through 
Matthew Arnold. Menacing, unforgettable, sinister, was 
Arnold's imaginary portrait of “ that powerful young publicist, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in full evening costume, furbishing up 
guillotine” in his back yard. Resentfal and wounded were 
our feelings as we turned the page in Friendship’s Garland 
and read, quoted from Mr. Harrison: “ We seek vainly in 
Mr. A[rnold] a system of philosophy with principles coherent, 
interdependent, subordinate, and derivative.” Deprecating 
and reproachful were our thoughts when Mr. Harrison was 
exhibited in Culture and Anarchy as holding that “the man 
of culture is in politics one of the poorest mortals alive.” 
Many years have gone by since these arrows flew to their mark, 
with a healing as well as a wounding power, like the Pelian 
spear. Arnold was taken from us nearly a quarter of a century 
ago in the buoyancy and freshness of his genius, and somewhat 
prematurely, though he was almost seventy ; but Mr. Harrison 
is among us still, in a wise and ripened old age, and he has 
celebrated his eightieth year and his fortieth wedding day by 
publishing these Autobiographic Memoirs. The readers of 
these mellow memories should be very grateful to the author. 
-He has had a varied experience of men and places. He has 
known many famous people, and has been a careful student 
of public affairs. His knowledge of books is wide, and his 
judgment never fails in virility and common sense. He has 
been touched by the intellectual changes that have affected 
serious thinkers during the eighty years of his life; and 
he has been one of the leaders in a movement which has 
probably had far more influence than is commonly sus- 
pected. The professed followers of Comte may be few, 
especially in England; but the present writer is inclined 
to think that positivists, conscious or unconscious, are 
innumerable. Besides all this, Mr. Harrison has _ been 
deeply interested in social and labour questions. These 
multiferious activities have made his life unusually 
full, though he has been in no sense a public man. 
In addition, we may remember that Matthew Arnold 
described him as “a very clever writer,” and his talent, 
“we think, has improved with age and exercise. A long list of 
-wolumes, of which these Memoirs are the latest, though not, 
wwe hope, the last, witnesses to the truth of Arnold’s judg- 
ment. So that Mr. Harrison’s book is not only interesting as 
-autebiography and valuable as the record of a previous genera- 
tion, but it is very pleasant reading. We have but one small 
criticism to make. There are in many places repetitions and 
-overlappings, which do not always agree together in their 
statements, and which we think might have been avoided 
without any material sacrifice in the substance of the original 
documents. The author has, however, been courageous and 
candid enough to print his original opinions without any 
change in the words, even when accomplished facts have 
stultified his judgments. For this we are exceedingly grate- 
ful, as it enables us to understand the real opinions of the times 
which he describes and to test the soundness of his own view. 
Let us hasten to add that though he has been wrong occasion- 
ally he has been more often right and far-seeing. Few prophets 
have been so successful; and among the many excellences in 
these volumes the candour and the patent honesty of the 
writer are most conspicuous. Besides the general views and 
the larger questions there are many interesting anecdotes 
and suggestive appreciations of the leading people whom 
Mr. Harrison has known. It would be an exaggeration to say 
there is not a dull or a trivial page in these Memoirs, because 
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examples of both might be quoted, with occasional egoisms 
and threatenings of priggishness, and some passages, as we 
have pointed out already, are superfluous ; but these flaws do 
not weigh against the prevailing excellence and interest of the 
matter. Though Mr. Harrison is not a stylist in the fuller 
meaning of the word, he is a sound and accomplished 
writer, whom it is always pleasant and profitable to read. 
After all, there must be something personal and aggres- 
sive in a style; and it may be that the impersonal 
weight and clearness of Swift, the finished plainness 
of Addison or Southey, and the accomplished negligence 
of Goldsmith are among the best qualities to be found in 
English prose. Weight, clearness, plainness, sound work- 
manship, are all to be found in Mr. Harrison, with a touch 
of that melody which he praises in Shelley and Ruskin. 
“Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith,” says Mr. Harrison in his 
essay On English Prose, “if you care to know what is pure 
English.” 

“Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, and you will come to 
understand how the highest charm of words is reached without 
your being able to trace any special element of charm. The 
moment you begin to pick out this or that felicity of phrase, this 
or that sound of music in the words, and directly it strikes you as 
eloquent, lyrical, pictorial, then the charm is snapped. The style 
may be fascinating, brilliant, impressive, but it is not perfect.” 
These truths are apparently so much forgotten that it is 
worth while recalling them. To practise as well as preach 
them is, in this age of hurry and exaggeration, a great service 
to our literature ; and to have been a loyal servant of good 
literature is not the least of Mr. Harrison’s practical 
virtues. 

Passing to other matters, Mr. Harrison gives a pleasing 
account of his early days. He lived first in a comfortable 
suburban home and then moved into London. He was never 
a boarder at one of the public schools, but had a careful 
home training and excellent private schoolmasters. Then he 
attended King’s College School and won a scholarship at 
Oxford in 1848. He says much that is worth pondering about 
our public school system, and all that he writes about 
education is full of suggestion. 

From King’s College School he passed on to Wadham, 
that most fascinating college, which among the splendours 
and charms of Oxford owes a peculiar attraction to its refined 
and quiet beauty. In theological matters Mr. Harrison was 
afflicted as a boy by Evangelical terrors, and thought he had 
committed the unforgivable sin. Later on, though he pro- 
fessed a good deal of Tractarian heat, he was never affected 
deeply by the Oxford movement. He knew Liddon at school, 
and describes him as “a priest among boys.” Mr. Harrison 
passed from his early religious opinions, through a stage 
of criticising and reforming zeal, until he reached the 
Positivism of his later years. He gives high praise to Richard 
Congreve in his Oxford days, ranking him “ above any other 
tutor of the time, even above Jowett and Pattison.” Conington 
he describes as “rather a dry pedant, with a mania for neat 
phrases”; “a gentle, kindly scholar, absorbed in his poets.” 
G. H. Lewes he depicts as “a brilliant and affectionate 
Bohemian—irrepressible and caddish”’; but be had a genuine 
respect for his work, as all serious thinkers must bave. There 
is a graphic sketch of Spurgeon (i. 183-4). 

Mr. Harrison read law, and we are sorry he has quoted 
nothing from Joshua Williams, one of his masters, to whom 
he attributes an “ admirably lucid and elegant style,” a “ quite 
unrivalled finish of language.” He practised little, but 
successfully ; and he was gradually absorbed by his interest 
in public affairs, his active duties as a citizen, and his zeal in 
the Positivist cause. 

*‘ Qualis ab incepto,” says Horace, praising an artistic con- 
sistency in composition; and the criticism may be applied 
both to defects and merits in Mr. Harrison. Among his 
defects is a tendency to be carried off his balance by a zeal 
which we own fairly is always towards justice and righteous- 
ness. In his early days this defect is shown hy some 
headlong violence about the Established Church (i. 142-3) 
and about our management of India (i. 174-82); and in his 
old age there is the same unbalanced vivlence about the Boer 
War and the concentration camps. Mr. Harrison prophesied 
in 1857 that the end of our rule in India would come before 
1900. He appeals to Lord Palmerston against the occupation 
of Egypt; but, it must be remembered, Palmerston believed 
the Suez Canal was impracticable, and he probably did not 
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realize the importance of Australia. It is fair to think that 
his judgment, in our present circumstances, would have been 
very different. These are among Mr. Harrison's mistakes. 
At the same time his grave warnings about the difficulties 
likely to be created by the development of India and Egypt 
are not to be ignored, though we by no means admit that the 
problems are insoluble. : ee 

Deeply interesting and most creditable to Mr. Harrison’s 
foresight are his views on foreign politics. As long ago as 
1862, he saw that “ Prussia was the real danger to European 
progress.” He eomplained a little later that Gladstone was 
blind to the vast and sinister power of Prussia, that Bright 
was weak on European questions ; and he condemns in scath- 
ing words the fatuous, selfish, and parochial policy of our 
Government in 1870. In 1878 he foretold the sea-power of 
Germany, and its dangerous consequences. At all times 
Mr. Harrison has been firm in his belief that the alliance of 
France and England was the best, the indispensable, guarantee 
for European liberty and progress. On the whole he is 
fair to Napoleon IIf., though we think he hardly realizes 
how completely that unfortunate sovereign was the “ prisoner 
of the Clericals.” 

Most interesting and charming, finally, are the letters about 
Rome, about Egypt, and about a triumphal visit to the 
United States. These are all full of insight and of shrewd, 
amusing touches. They bring us back to Matthew Arnold's 
dictum that Mr. Harrison is “a very clever writer”; and we 
are sincerely grateful to him for taking us back so vividly 
into the early Victorian age, and for reviving in so pleasant a 
way our memories of the events and personages that followed 
it; and his own personality, if he will allow us to say so, is 
one of the most interesting and typical in the later Victorian 
period. 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD ON 
NAVAL AFFAIRS.* 

Axsovut three monihs ago it was announced that the publica- 
tion of a book written by Lord Charles Beresford—of which 
advance copies had been circulated for the use of reviewers— 
had been suspended in consequence of an interchange of 
offices which then took place between Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The volume has now been given to the 
world, but it is not made clear in what, if any, respects the 
treatment of the subject differs from that which was adopted 
originally, The autbor claims that “the book is a statement 
of facts” and that it has been written in order that “my 
countrymen should possess the opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the truth concerning the naval administration 
and the naval policy in force during the years from 1902 to 
the present time, and of estimating the results of that policy 
and of that administration.” 

The field traversed is extensive, and the book is of small 
size (about 200 pages), so that the treatment of individual 
topics is very brief. There are fourteen chapters and an 
Appendix containing extracts from official papers, nearly all 
of which had been published previously. For the most part 
the book is really an epitome of statements on naval subje:ts 
made by tke author since he ceased to be actively employed in 
the Royal Navy, both inside and outside the House of 
Commons. In some instances fuller statements appear, but 
these are chiefly of a personal character; and while they throw 
stronger light on incidents which have attracted public atten- 
tion in the past their present appearance in a permanent and 
authorized form can scarcely be of advantage to the Naval 
Service. Throughout Lord Charles Beresford adopts his well- 
known characteristic style, with many personal touches which 
add to the interest of the volume and will add to the number 
of its readers. 

The author states his own opinions forcibly and freely, and 
criticises strongly official action and opinion in regard to 
many subjects of vital importance to the efficiency of the 
British Navy. Amongst these may be mentioned the training 
of naval officers ; the necessity for good discipline, illustrated 
by alleged departures therefrom under official cognizance, if 
not official approval, in the highest quarters; the folly of the 
“scrap-heap” policy; the inadequacy of docking accommoda- 
tion; the “delusion of the Dreadnought”; and organization 


* The Betrayal: Being a Reoord of Facts concerning Naval Policy and Adminis- 





“tration from the Year 1902 to the Present Tims. By Lord Charles Beresford, 


M.P. London: P. S. King and Son. (2s. 6d. net.) 





for war. A chapter is devoted to the Cabinet Committee of In- 
quiry set up by Mr. Asquith in 1909 in consequence of an appeal 
made by Lord Charles Beresford. In this section Lord Charles 
Beresford undoubtedly scores by emphasizing the fact that, 
although the Committee did not admit the soundness of many 
of his allegations, action has since been taken by the Admiralty 
in the sense he recommended, eg., in regard to the con- 
struction of cruisers, the establishment of a War Staff, and, 
above all, the concentration under one command of our fleet in 
home waters. Lord Charles Beresford deals also with the 
scare of 1909, the manning of the fleet-—which he considers 
to be inadequately provided for—and Sir Arthur Wilson's 
Memorandum published as an appendix to Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s book on Compulsory Service. On all these subjects he 
says nothing new. : 

Another chapter entitled “Problems of the Future” is 
devoted to a strong attack on the Declaration of London, in 
the rejection of which by the House of Lords the author re- 
joices, as he well muy do, seeing that its provisions are 
described by him as “ despicable and wicked.” Here, again, 
there is nothing new. After referring to the increase of the 
Austrian and Italian Navies, Lord Charles remarks :—“ I have 
yet to learn that the Government have even considered the 
measures required to meet the needs of a serious situation. 
It is indeed perfectly obvious,” he adds, “that the time of 
Ministers is fully occupied in dealing with the domestic and 
purely partisan issues of the moment to the neglect of that 
security upon which all social reform depends.” This is 
obviously an echo of the party political platform, and is in 
strong contrast to the claim made elsewhere by the author 
to be regarded as one who wishes to keep the Royal Navy 
and its administration clear of party politics. 

It is well known that Lord Charles Beresford claims to be 
the originator of the programme of shipbuilding embodied in 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889; but whether or not that be the 
case he undoubtedly was the author of a shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of gigantic proportions in 1909, when he submitted 
detailed proposals to the London Chamber of Commerce 
of a scheme to extend over four years and to cost 
more than sixty-eight millions. A foot-note to page 132 
of the book is a delicious example of unconscious 
humour; for it quietly assumes that what the Govern- 
ment has done in ordering ships and entering seamen 
since Lord Charles published his programme is to be regarded 
simply as an instalment cf that programme. As an Admiral 
in command afloat, Lord Charles Beresford is a recognized 
authority; as a framer of shipbuilding programmes and of 
estimates for the corresponding outlay be possesses no similar 
claims to attention from the public. Any suggestion which 
he or other persons familiar with the subject may make should 
receive due consideration from the responsible authorities, but 
it is the duty of the Government acting under the advice of the 
Admiralty to decide what is necessary to be done for the naval 
defence of the Empire and to make the necessary provision at 
the proper moment. No private citizen is competent to deal 
with these matters, and it is presumption on the part of any 
one to assume that attitude. 

Lord Charles Beresford has undoubtedly done good service 
to the Royal Navy throughout a long and distinguished 
career. His main purpose in the present case may possibly 
be based on the hope that an exposure of past mistakes in 
Admiralty administration will lead to better results in future. 
As to the mistakes of the past a large proportion of the 
readers of his book will agree generally with Lord Charles 
Beresford. In the pages of this journal have appeared some 
of the most trenchant criticisms of so-called reforms in naval 
training, nayal administration, the distribution and constitu- 
tion of fleets, the “ scrapping” of warships, the Dreadnought 
policy, and other points dealt with by Lord Charles 
Beresford. These criticisms have taken the form of 
editorial articles and letters from well-informed contribu- 
tors. Nothing which has been said need now be ‘with- 
drawn or amended. It is probable that the better conditions 
now prevailing have been made possible, in some degree, 
by our action. On the other hand, that action was’ taken 
in order to bring to an end a condition of affaird that 
was deplorable and dangerous; whereas it is agreéd by 
Lord Charles Beresford that at present honest attempts are 
being made to restore naval administration to sounder lines. 
The gallant Admiral must have been surprised, if not alarmed, 
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to find the Canadian Nationalist leader, Mr. Bourassa, using 
statements made in this book as an argument against assist- 
ance being given by the Dominion to the naval defence of the 
Empire. Yet this is what was said by Mr. Bourassa in the 
journal Le Devoir early this month :— 

“The publication of Lord Charles Beresford’s book gives ground 
for the reflection that Mr. McKenna, whom Lord Charles Beresford 
practically chased out of office, was the man who gave us the 
Laurier Navy. . . . What we can do is to tell the British 
Admiralty that we are not prepared to enter intoa blind agreement 
with any organization that is useless.” 

The task of the present Canadian Government has, there- 
fore, been made more difficult by the publication of the 
“The Betrayal”; and the conclusion which many if not 
most readers will reach—viz., that its publication at the 
present time is inexpedient—is strengthened by the use 
which Mr. Bourassa has made of the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the British Admiralty contained in that book. Had 
the author been content to express his views in regard to 
the existing situation and the best methods of meeting the 
needs of the future, his utterances would have received the 
consideration they deserved, as coming from an officer of 
large experience in naval affairs and the command of fleets. 
As matters stand, these portions of the volume are cver- 
shadowed by the recapitulation of past mistakes in naval 
administration, and so their force is lost. The Royal Navy 
is one of the chief assets of the Empire: its continued efficiency 
and good discipline are vital to the maintenance of sea- 
supremacy; in recent years it has been administered too much 
on the method of a “one-man show,” and the consequences 
‘have not been satisfactory. This is no longer true, and all 
will agree that personal differences or allegations of injustice 
to individuals must never be allowed to interfere with an 
enlightened and dispassionate consideration of naval affairs. 





THE WHITE WALLET.* 
The White Wallet is a “commonplace book” put together by 
Lady Glenconner, It has some charming wares in it, but it 
should have been smaller. Some padding has been put in. 
No one, however, will look through it and not be struck by 
the quality of Lady Glenconner’s own work, for upon several 
occasions she quotes herself. The description of scenery to 
be found on page 24, entitled “ Yarnborough Downs,” is an 
admirable piece of prose, and leaves the reader longing to 
see “the large ragged thorn hedges that define, here and 
there, the wide sheep tracks where the dew ponds lie filled 
with sky colour, on the heights.” Here is a specimen of her 
verse—and very musical and appealing it is :— 
“ And in my dream I saw the Angel’s wings 
Spread gloriously, and Heaven was opened wide, 
And Sin, washed white in a most sacred Tide, 
Passed into nothingness, to holier things, 
And I saw Love the Wayfarer, at rest 
From sojournings.” 

As a collector of rarities Lady Glenconner is most success- 
ful when she chooses small excerpts—and, long or short, 
she avoids the hackneyed with praiseworthy determination. 
Charles Lamb’s saying, “I am so small a pinch of dust, a 
tear would make a puddle of me,” will, we think, be new to 
most of our readers, but how characteristic it is, how redolent 
of the author! 

The verses by Mr. Nevinson, headed “ St. John of Amiens,” 
will delight all those who love the lesser poets. No one is sure 
apparently to whom the holy relics at Amiens belong, to 
which of the St. Johns the would-be worshipper should lift his 
heart. We quote the last two stanzas :-— 

“ For me, a poor unwitting man, 

I pray and worship all I can, 

Sure that the blesséd souls in Heaven 

Will not be jealous of each other. 

And the mistake will be forgiven, 

If for one saint, I love his brother, 
(St. John Divine, and Baptist, too, 
Stand at each side what e’er I do.) 

And so that dubious mystery 

Which of the twain those relics be 

I leave to God; He knows I wis, 

How should a thing like me decide? 

And whosesoever skull it is 

St. John, I trow, is satisfied. 

(May God, who reads all hearts aright 
Admit my blindness to His sight.)” 





* The White Wallet, Filled by Pamela Glenconner, London: T, Fisher 
Gawin, (5s. net} ‘ 








Space permits us only one more quotation. It is, we think, 
the best thing in the book—a stanza from the song by 
Beddoes called “ Dream Pedlary ” :— 


“Tf there were dreams to sell 
What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell, 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s full crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
f there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell 
What would you buy?” 





SIR WALTER BESANT’S LONDON.* 

TuIs is the tenth and concluding volume of London, the 
third of the topographical section. The book is so well known 
and has established for itself so high a place in the literature. 
of the subject that little remains for a reviewer to do beyond 
congratulating the publishers on the successful accomplish- 
ment of a great enterprise. We understand that it was 
doubted for a time whether or not it would be well to record 
the changes which have taken place in the great city during 
the decade—to speak exactly, the ten years and nine months— 
which has elapsed since Sir Walter Besant’s death. It was 
decided—rightly, we think—not to do so. As it is, we have 
London at the end of the nineteenth century. Of course, we 
come across now and then statements that.have become 
obsolete, as, for instance, that Vauxhall Bridge is in course 
of building; on the other the limit of time is conveniently 
definite, and it will be comparatively easy in a future volume 
to indicate the changes and additions that have taken place. 

Many readers will probably begin the volume at such 
a chapter as may happen to have a personal interest for them ; 
to any one who may have no such reason for a choice we should 
recommend ch. xxix., “ The Thames,” which, as it is the longest, 
is also the most full of detail and the most interesting. Here 
and there it admits of correction and addition. We are told, 
for instance, that “the last of the Thames fishermen lingered 
well into the eighteenth century.” For “eighteenth” we 
might read “nineteenth” if, indeed, the first four decades 
justify the phrase “well into.” The writer of this notice has 
known anglers who fished at old London Bridge, where the 
water was held back in eddies which favoured the sport. 
Many, too, will remember the fishing-tackle shops which still 
lingered in that locality. But, as a whole, the chapter is 
admirable. Nor do the others fall short of what may reason- 
ably be expected from them. Much had to be put into limits 
comparatively narrow, and it is certain that there will be some 
disappointment at omissions and abbreviations. It could not 
possibly be otherwise. Imagine what would have been the 
result if for every one of the places here traversed—and they 
must be reckoned by the score—a local expert had been 
engaged! We must be not only content with what we have, 
but thankful that it is so accurate and so complete, 





BRET HARTE.+ 
Tue ancestry of Bret Harte might be used as another proof 
of Disraeli’s contention that much of the genius of the world 
can be traced back to a Hebrew origin. His grandfather 
was an orthodox Jew, who married a Christian girl. The 
couple separated at the end of a year; the husband succeeded 
in keeping the marriage a secret, the more easily, of course, 
because he supported the discarded wife. His father was a 
shiftless sort of person, who died young, and the lad grew up 
with few opportunities. At the age of eighteen Bret, who was 
the second son, went out to California, where his step-father 
lived. It was a happy move, for it brought him into contact 
with a very strange life and subjects that exactly suited his 
pen. That pen had already been busy, for at eleven he wrote 
a poem which was published in a New York paper. His 
occupations in California were curiously varied. First he was 
a tutor in a private family, where one or two of his 
pupils were older than himself—he~had left school at 
the age of twelve — then he became an_ express- 
messenger, a sort of guard to coaches which carried 
treasure. It was an exciting employment: Bret Harte’s 
predecessor had been wounded by a highwayman, and his 


* London South of the Thames, By Sir Walter Besant, London: A, and C, 
Black. [30s. net.) 

+ The Life of Bret Harte, By Henry Childs Merwin, London; Chatto and 
Windus, [10s. 6d, net.) } . 
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successor was killed. Then he became a compositor, 
then taught school—some of his best sketches are of school 
life—and was twice assistant in a drug store. Whether he 
was ever a miner seems to be doubtful—his biographer in- 
clines to the belief that he was. Could a young man wander 
in California and not dig for gold? Besides, How I Went to 
the Mines has an autobiographical look about it. In 1857— 
he was then twenty-one~Bret Harte went back to San 
Francisco, was introduced to the Golden Era, a newspaper to 
which his sister had for some time been a contributor, and 
after working for some time as a compositor became a mem- 
ber of the staff. From that time he was a man of letters. 
‘But he had another string to his bow, for he was made 
Secretary to the California Mint. More than once he received 
what his biographer calls the “traditional reward” of men of 
letters. He was sent as United States Commercial Agent—an 
inferior sort of Consul—to Crefeld, in Prussia, knowing 
nothing of commerce and having only a few phrases of 
German. We cannot agree. with Mr, Merwin when he 
regrets the “materialism” of an age which reserves these 
places for men who are qualified to fill them. Bret Harte’s 
‘Californian life lasted for seventeen years, He would doubt- 


‘less have been great anywhere, but this made him what he 
‘was. Nowhere else could he have learnt to write The Heathen 


Chinee. The chapters which describe the Californian 


“Pioneers” are not the least interesting chapters of the 


book, 





THREE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS.* 
FAsHIONS in eating have changed so much since 1845, the 
date when Francatelli wrote The Modern Cook, that it may be 
thought that his receipts can have but little practical value 


.for the housekeeper of the present day. But, as Mr. Herman 


Senn, the editor of this new edition, says— 

“Francatelli was a good culinary architect, and though in the 
present revised edition efforts have been made, in accordance with 
modern requirements, to introduce greater economy in the use of 
the various ingredients and additional recipes for the preparation 
of fruit and vegetables little appreciated fifty or sixty years ago, 
as well as the simplification cf the bill of fare or menu section, 
yet the main body of standard dishes remain practically as 
Francatelli wrote them, the substantial edifice of the author’s 
genius,” 

The result of Mr. Senn’s editing is a book of first-rate 
receipts, out of which excellent meals can be arranged. 
There are also “specimen menus of dinners for every month 
throughout the year,” a useful glossary, and an index. 
Menus is a useful little book, though it does not go to “the 
root of the matter” in the way that Francatelli does. First 
come the menus for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and servants’ 
dinner for every day in the year, most of the dishes having 
reference numbers to receipts at the end of the book, where we 
also find a Wages Table. The receipts are well chosen and 
arranged in the order of the menus. The Dinner Calendar 
will be a help to mistress and cook, and we advise people to 
hang it up in their kitchens, as it will serve to recall dishes 
that might otherwise be forgotten. The receipts are all to be 
found in Miss May Little’s A Year's Dinners, which we 
recommended to our readers some short time ago. There is 


‘one thing that strikes us in all these lists of food (and 


in most others as well), and that is that although 
a great deal of intelligent thought has been spent 
upon the compiling of them—particularly with regard 
to that important kitchen question, “What can we 
have for a change? ”"—the proper balance of food values 
does not receive the amount of consideration that ought to be 
given to it. For the “ good digestion” that should “ wait on 


appetite” depends very much on the right proportion of 


nitrogenous, starchy, and fatty elements, not ‘only in the 
composition of one meal, but in the whole diet of a household. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


‘Tue Nineteenth Century opens with an article by Mr. 


Harold Cox on the attitude assumed by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion in the coal crisis, which he terms “ Holding a Nation to 


* (1) The Modern Cook. By Charles Elmé Francatelli. Edited by C. Herman 
Senn. London: Macmillan and Co. [7s. 6d. net. |——-(2) Menus jor Every Day 
of the Year. By M. Jebb Scott. London: Horace Cox. [5s, net.!——(3) The 
——. Calender, Compiled by May Little. London: T. Werner Laurie. 
‘is. net.) 











Ransom.” This attitude he attributes to the spread of the Syndi- 
ealist views which animated the railway strike last autumn. 
Mr. Cox founds little hope on Government interventions, hold- 
ing that the present strike epidemic is directly traceable to 
Government intervention in the past, notably the passage 
of the Eight Hours Act. In this context he notes that the 
Chronicle, owing to the failure of the Act to achieve its 
purpose, naively appeuls to the State to mitigate the effects 
of State action in the past—a naive appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Mr. Cox expressly disavows all hostility 
to that legitimate desire on the part of a large section of the 
working classes to improve their economic position, which is 
also at the back of the strike epidemic. But he points out that 
the movement for higher wages and improved conditions comes 
from those who are relatively well off; that no industry can 
be carried on if the capitalist is denied a sufficient remuneration; 
and he maintains that the power of the trade unions must not 
be allowed to infringe freedom of labour——Mr. Edgar Cram- 
mond has a long and most instructive paper on England’s 
economic position and her financial relations with Scotland and 
Ireland. We have not space to follow Mr. Crammond through 
his careful examination of the income, wealth, and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. Incidentally he dwells on the fact 
that Governmental expenditure in England and Wales has 
increased 53°7 per cent. in eleven years; a ratio of advance 
which “even the richest country in the world cannot stand.” 
He finds it hard to believe that there can be any permanent 
recovery in the price of Consols until there is a reversion to 
the old policy of retrenchment, and condemns our inadequate 
gold reserves as another influence which tends to depress 
national credit. A startling proof of this is forthcoming in 
the fact that the cash balance held by the Post Office Savings 
Bank is only £379,646, as against liabilities of £164,699,000, 
“practically the whole of which is stated to be liable to with- 
drawal on fifteen days’ notice.” The most impressive part of 
the article, however, is that in which he shows that while the 
revenue raised in each part of the United Kingdom approxi- 
mates with a remarkable closeness to its taxable capacity, the 
expenditure on England is nearly eight millions less, that on 
Scotland nearly £900,000 more, and that on Ireland nearly seven 
millions more than that to which they are severally entitled 
on the same basis, ' “ England and Wales,” continues Mr. 
Crammond, 

“are already contributing far more towards the cost of the 
Imperial services than they should be required to provide on the 
basis of taxable capacity, and any scheme of Federal Home Rule 
on the lines already suggested for Scotland and Ireland would 
inevitably throw a still greater burden upon the English and 
Welsh taxpayers in respect of Imperial services, and at the same 
time raise difficult questions which would certainly lead to bitter 
controversy. ... The expenditure in the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom under the existing system is disproportionate to 
their contributions to Imperial Revenue, but that is not the fault 
of the system, and England is the sufferer : moreover, the existing 
inequalities can, if necessary, be remedied by further legislation 
without destroying the whole fabric. The most fair-minded 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen may rest under the con- 
viction that it would be almost impossible to devise a fiscal 
system which would work more equitably, so far as the division of 
the burden of taxation between the three Kingdoms is concerned, 
than that at present in operation, They may feel equally certain 
that under the existing arrangements Ireland is being treated 
with a generosity which is unparalleled in the history of Federal 
finance throughout the world; and if, in the interest of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the British people should now with- 
hold from the majority of Irish people the measure of Home Rule 
which Mr. Churchill has outlined, they will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in so doing they are making certain that the 
wonderful economic improvement of Ireland within the past ten 
years shall continue without running the risk of the disturbance— 
if not disaster—which Home Rule would entail,” 

Mr. Chiozza Money’s article on “ A Littler England” 
bewails the coincidence of a rapidly falling birth-rate and a 
rapidly rising rate of emigration. After marsbulling the 
statistics in a series of formidable tables, he proceeds 
to expound his remedies. He is not alarmed by over- 
crowding, bidding us look at Belgium. “Back to the 
land,” or agriculture, he dismisses as a vain en- 
deavour to put the clock back. No, the problem is to be 
solved mainly by increased manufacturing industry, “The 
United Kingdom possesses, in one of the richest coal areas of 
the world, one of the greatest magnets for population known 
to economic science. By virtue of her coal supply, which still 
ranks next to that of the United States in magnitude and 
cheapness of production, the United Kingdom can easily sustain 
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& population very much greater than she now possesses” 
—indeed, he puts it later on at two or three times the present 
total. We must, of course, nationalize our railways, and then 
the problem is only one of “a fuller economic use of our natural 
advantages, combined with a livelier regard for the creation of 
healthy and beautiful urban and suburban dwelling places for 
those occupied in industrial operations.” The Miners’ Federa- 
tion have really shown a cruel want of consideration for Mr. 
Chiozza Money by declaring a general strike without giving 
him time to revise his article in the lurid light which 
Syndicalism throws on his Utopian schemes of industrial 
expansion. It may interest him to learn that we have 
already lost our entire export trade in coal to Holland 
for twelve months certain, possibly for good and all. 
Mr. Lathbury bas a sensible paper on “English Radicals 
and Foreign Policy,” in which he shows that they are 
ardent advocates of a policy which would inevitably revive 
the old enmity between England and France, and by a 
strange inversion of facts have become the sole inheritors 
of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. “They are the enemies 
of Russia and the friends of Turkey, and their only idea of 
peace is that it should be secured by a new Treaty of Berlin.” 
—Lady Paget contributes an altogether charming paper 
of reminiscences of Rome in the ‘seventies, full of 
illuminating anecdote and genial portraiture, and Sir 
Godfrey Lagden speaks up manfully for the character- 
building influences of our public schools. We can- 
not reargue the question of the Declaration of London, 
but its supporters have good reason to congratulate them- 
gelves on the support of so powerful an advocate as Sir 
Reginald Custance, who states the naval case for ratification 
concisely and moderately ——Sir Harry Johnston recommends 
Portugal to sell or lease a portion of her African dominions 
and devote the proceeds to developing her resources at home. 
——Lastly, we may note Mr. Charles Mallet’s paper, written 
before the outbreak of the militant suffragists, in which he 
advocates the use of the Referendum as the only way of carry- 
ing out the Constitutional course, suggested by Mr. Lloyd 
George in November 1907, of insisting on consulting the 
country before introducing any Woman Suffrage Hill. 

Mr. Bland, joint author of that wonderful book China 
Under the Dowager Empress, writes on *‘ Young China” in the 
National Review with all the weight of intimate local know- 
ledge enhanced by the prestige of prophecy fulfilled—he out- 
lined the inevitable fate of the Manchus in an article which 
appeared nine months ago. But while welcoming the righteous 
retribution that has befallen these hereditary parasites, Mr. 
Bland is under no illusion as to the students and professional 
agitators who have organized and worked the latest phase 
of the republican movement. The “ patient, toiling millions, 
the real China,” are still unmoved and unheeding, and 
until they acquire cohesion and the spirit of nationalism 
the movément is of little uvail. The students have fervour, 
intelligence, and industry, but they lack discipline, personal 
integrity, and the conception of personal liberty, and Mr. 
Bland does not hesitate to describe the Republican programme 
as “ pernicious and dangerous nonsense and the vain imagin- 
ing of an insignificant minority.” Already the prevalence of 
the anarchist and dynamiting element is giving pause to 
sympathizers with the new régime, and Mr. Bland believes the 

. time has come for the leading Powers to unite firmly in warn- 
ing Young China from its perilous courses :— 








“It is impossible to contemplate, unmoved, the pitiful condition 
to which the vast helpless masses of the Chinese people are certain 
to be reduced by this strife of politicians and parties, Historically 
and humanly considered, there exists no people more deserving, 
by their splendid qualities, of good and honest government ; 
yet, during the wo fifty years they have suffered almost con- 
tinuously from plague, pestilence, and famine, from battle and 
_ murder, and from sudden death. They seem, indeed, as a race, 
to have become so inuréd to suffering, so callous under calami- 
ties, as to be incapable of devising effective measures of self- 
defence, all their sudden tempests of indignation spending 
thems¢lves in futility. Nevertheless, those who have lived 
‘among them kngw thém for a very lovable people, rightly deserving 
of better destinies. It is frequently said that every people gets 
the government it deserves. In a sense this is true; but it is also 
true that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, and 
the Chinese people of the present day seem to me to be paying 
for the forgotten sins of many generations of ancestors. And 
"even as we sympathize with the children of undesirable parents, 
so must we sympathize with these unfortunate sons of Han, these 
old-world children, suddenly confronted after long centuries of 








isolation with all the troubles and terrors of our restless modernity 
—these wise and kindly children, whose chief sin is their helpless- 
ness. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore’s paper on Welsk Disestablishment 
and Disendowment is a forcible presentation of the argu. 
ments against that measure. He points out inter alia that 
the Nonconformist denominations in Wales are bound very 
severely by a “dead hand” in the shape of trust deeds, and 
that the charge of being an “alien Church” can be retorted 
onevery Nonconformist denomination in Wales for precisely 
the same reason—they are all bound to their respective 
denominations over the border. The national services 
of the Church to Wales are well summarized, and the 
secularist motive of disendowment effectively empha- 
sized. Mr. Bernard Holland’s Life of the Duke of 
Devonshire is sympathetically reviewed by “A Radical,” 
who dwells on the points of resemblance in the Duke's 
character to those of St. Aldegonde in Lothair, and happily 
sums him up as one “destined to play to the end the part of 
the plain man struggling with a tortuous world”; it is also 
well said of him that he was “ probably the only man who ever 
refused the Premiership three times, certainly the only man 
who ever will.’””——“ Navalis ” links the warnings to be drawn 
from the recently published books of Admiral Mahan and 
Lord Charles Beresford under the heading “The Verdict of 
the Admirals,” pointing out where the American historian 
confirms the charge made by Lord Charles against the 
Government of neglecting to maintain our naval: pre- 
dominance. Special note should be taken of the account 
given of the operations of the German and British 
fleets in the North Sea last August as showing that 
our Admiralty never imagined that war was possible, and 
therefore was not plotting any treacherous attack.——-Mr. T. 
Comyn Platt writes on the campaign in Tripoli in a spirit of 
strong sympathy with the Italians. He was not present at the 
time of the clearing of the oasis, but as the result of inquiries 
declares his conviction that the Italian troops were misjudged 
by their critics and that the charge of atrocity cannot be sub- 
stantiated. For the rest he believes that the war has unified 
Italy to an extent never achieved hitherto, has conclusively 
proved the true worth and stamina of the Italian troops, and 
has opened up the last province of the African Littoral to the 
advancement of Christianity and Western civilization. 
Mr. Maurice Low takes a gloomy view of affairs in Mexico, 
where, in his view, the omens point to the intervention of the 
United States as the only way of checking a continuance of 
turmoil.——M. André Mévil writes on the Agadir incident, 
tracing the fall of M. Caillaux, whom he describes as “ a man 
ready for any bargain,” back to the Fondére-Semmler nego- 
tiations, which M. Caillaux is alleged to have directly insti- 
gated with the approval of M. Messimy, the Colonial Minister 
in the Monis Ministry, 

Mr. E. T. Cook discusses “ The Political Prospects” in the 
Contemporary with his usual lucidity, coolness, and modera- 
tion. While hopeful as to the possibility of carrying Welsh 
Disestablishment and Home Rule in the same Session, 
he doubts the desirability of adding a Reform Bill on the 
sweeping lines “which Mr. Asquith foreshadowed (or was 
supposed to have foreshadowed) last year.” ‘“ It seems prob- 
able,” he continues, “that Parliamentary exigencies and the 
limits of human endurance will confine Reform during the 
present Session to the shorter and simpler task of abolishing 
the plural vote.” Writing before the recent explosion of the 
militant suffragists, which on the admission of pro-suffrage 
journals like the Chronicle and the Daily News has greatly 
prejudiced the cause, Mr. Cook holds that if the Reform Bill 
were to be crowded out till next Session “no injustice, but 
rather the reverse, would be done to the cause of women’s 
suffrage. . . The British people like to make their 
reforms gradually and to take one step at a time; and I find 
it difficult to believe that the present electorate would support 
Parliament in swamping them at one sweop by the enactment 
of female suffrage on the larger scale.” This is but cold 
comfort, and there is not much warmth to be extracted from 
Mr. Cook’s guarded advocacy of Home Rule. “ It will not be 
carried byarush. . . It would be a mistake to under- 
rate the strength of opposition in Ulster or to ignore the latent 
misgivings among Protestants nearer home.” On this topic 
Mr. Cook enlarges in a significant passage :— 

“If any one is inclined to make the latter miscalculation, his 
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eyes should be opened by the remarkable letter which Dr. Horton 
addressed to the Times a few days ago It was a letter of a 
strange poignancy. In it we were shown that eminent man—the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of many thousands of godly men 
and women—wrestling anxiously with his conscience about Home 
Rule, deciding ultimately in favour of justice to Ireland as the 
higher law, but yet admitting that a heavy price must be paid ; 
for what he foresees as a probable and desirable result of Irish 
Home Rule is the expatriation of Irish Protestants from their 
country! If this be the feeling in the mind of so staunch a 
Liberal as Dr. Horton, is it not a strong proof of the necessity of 
including in the Home Rule Bill those ample safeguards which 
Mr. Redmond on his side is fully prepared to accept ?” 


Finally, the new Home Rule Bill “ must be so drawn and so pre- 
sented as to be unassailably free frum a separatist taint.” Mr. 
Cook will have none of Colonial Home Rule or fiscal autonomy. 
Altogether this is an article ealculated rather to hearten 
Unionists than to dispel the misgivings of the balancing 
elector——An eminently topical contribution is that of Mr. 
J. H. Harley on “Syndicalism and the Labour Unrest.” He 
contrasts the remarkable change from the reliance on reason 
of the old-fashioned Radicalism to the anarchical doctrines of 
modern Syndicalism. M. Georges Sorel, the high-priest of 
that cult, sits in an armchair, in “his neat little home at 
Boulogne,” ridiculing Positivism, Mr. Sidney Webb, members 
of Parliament, and political Socialists with impartial acrimony, 
decrying all rational and ordered progress, and exalting in- 
tuition at the expense of reason. The only thinkers of 
whom he speaks with respect are Bergson and Newman. 
But, as Mr. Harley observes, Sorel’s praise of violence as 
beautifui and necessary is mere playing with fire :— 

“You cannot ever attempt to justify violence unless the 
violence is going to lead you somewhere ; and even then only on 
the assumption that you may do evil that good may come. But 
Sorel cannot even tell us at all confidently where the violence may 
lead us. Ask of him to lay down the walls of his new Jerusalem, 
and he becomes philosophic and elusive. ... Thoughts are 
peaceful and innecent when they come from the thinker’s brain 
as he sits in his tranquil study, but when translated into the 
daily practice of industrial disputes and conflicts, they become a 
menace to the future of civilization. The doctrines of Sorel have 
been most influential in France, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland ; 
but though they have not had the same success in the northern 
and Teutonic lands, their influence is indirectly seen in a distrust 
of evolutionary methods and in a tendency to flout the political 
leaders who realize that Rome was never built in a day.” 


The progress of Syndicalism in this country since the article 
was written only lends extra weight to Mr. Harley's warnings. 
——Mr. Harrold Johnson writes with enthusiasm of “Baha- 
ism,” tracing the history of the movement from the apparition 
of the Bab—whom he describes as the Luther of a Protestant 
Reformation of Islam in Persia—in Shiraz in 1844 down 
to the visit of Abdul-Baha to London a few months ago. 
Mr. Johnson discovers affinities to Quakerism in Bahaism, 
which -he credits with having already accomplished what 
Christianity nas failed to accomplish—viz., the “ obliterating 
of all distinctions of race, caste, and sect in the white light of 
the unity of faith.” The article is supplemented by a short 
summary of the teachings of Baha'u'llah contributed by his 
son Abdul-Baha, the present head of the community 
at Acca.. We may note that stress is laid on the 
equality of the sexes, the equality and brotherhood 
of all mankind, the intimate association of religion 
and science, and the establishment of international 
arbitration that will end all wars. Mr. Aubrey Bell's paper 
on the Portuguese Republic is a serious indictment of the 
incompetence of the new régime, rendered all the more 
weighty by the writer’s goodwill towards the Portuguese. 
The weakness of the Republic bas been that it was based ‘‘ on 
the indifference or expectations of the completely ignorant, 
and the generous or interested but unpractical dreams of doc- 
trinaires.” All the evils of Rotativism are still prevalent 
Republican finance is as rotten as Monarchical; and the 
religious problem has been rendered more acute by an 
aggressive secularism. Yet “the material is excellent, the 
opportunity exceptional, but the strong directing will is still 
absent.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy calls his poem in the Fortnightly “an 
allegorical conception of the present state of theology,” and 
in it he describes the funeral of the god man made in his own 
image. Might not a poem, too, be written of the end of the 
doctrine of Huxley, who pronounced definitely some time ago 
that within forty years no man of intelligence would hold any 








definite religious views? Mr. Hardy does not seem quite 
satisfied with the funeral, for he says :— 
“ Still, how to bear such loss I deemed 
The insistent question for each animate min_, 
And gazing, to my growing sight there seemed 

A pale yet positive gleam low down behind.” 
Mr. F. E. Smith discusses the education controversy and 
records the various failures of the Government to solve the 
problem of pleasing one portion of their followers at the 
expense of another portion. This is the advice Mr. Smith 
himself offers, with a view no doubt to securing the vote of 
those Nonconformists who are naturally Conservative. He 
says :— 

“T entirely decline to bow down to the fetish of publie control, 
but as a politician I would urge Church people, for the sake of 
peace, to sacrifice in the country districts the small degree of 
control still reserved to them by the management clauses of the 
Act of 1902, and to trust: entirely to the operation of a carefully 
drawn statute imposing upon local education authorities the terms 
and conditions of parental choice and denominational equality im 
tke conduct of public elementary schools.” 





——Mr. J. Ellis Barker makes a very temperate study of 
“Anglo-German Differences,” and shows by quotations, 
entirely from German sources, that the writers of these— 
soldiers, politicians, and historians—all believe that a vast 
fleet is quite unnecessary for the protection of Germany. It. 
follows, therefore, that this fleet can only be intended for 
attack. Several of the writers quoted point out in the clearest 
fashion that by not having command of the sea Germany is 
in no danger of starvation, while the reverse is the case with 
England. Mr. Barker also argues that the hostility now 
existing is in no way our fault. From 1880 to 1896 we did 
everything that we could to make friends. Concession fol- 
lowed concession, the result being a belief that we had only 
to be squeezed to make us succumb. A change came after 
the Boer War; then the Germans realized that our Empire 
was more united than they had supposed, and that England 
itself was not incapable of effort. They then proceeded to 
build their fleet, but under a delusion. The delusion was 
this: they believed, and even now are not disabused of the 
idea, that although we can build ships we are unable to 
man them. This belief grew out of the fact that in our 
merchant service we employ a large number of foreigners. 
Mr. Barker says :— 

“ Only a very short time ago one of the most eminent and best- 
informed German professors told me that Great Britain ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in manning her fleet, and he 
looked at me with open-eyed astonishment when I told him that 
the British Naval authorities can always obtain ten recruits for 
every single one they want.” 

Mr. Barker throws some curious light on the Morocco affair, 
which came from a recent political libel case. Few papers 
reported it, and the semi-official Press was significantly 
silent. At this trial a statement was made that Herr Zim- 
mermann, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, told 
Herr Class, the President of the Pan-Germanic League, that. 
the ‘Panther’ had been that day dispatched and that 

“the German Government had sent two agents-provocatetys to. 
Agadir, and these have done their duty very well. German 

have been induced to make complaints and to call upon the 
Government in Berlin for protection. It is the Government’s 
intention to seize the district, and it will not give it up in. 
The German people require absolutely a settlement colony. 
Please prevent, wherever in the Press you have influence, the 
raising of claims for compensation elsewhere, © Possibly France 
will offer the Congo. However, the German Government does not- 
want compensation elsewhere, but a part of Morocco.” 

Neither Herr Zimmermann nor Herr Class has repudiated 
the above. Mr. Callicot thinks that the. Government 
sent Lord Kitchener to Egypt when they had decided to 
put no obstacles in the way of Italy. “ To prevent the terrible 
calamity of a European conflagration, to dispel the imminent 
shadow of Armugeddon, we appear to have secured Italy at 
her own price; and that price was our sanction of ber seizure 
of Tripoli.” Various stories are told of the way in which Lord 
Kitchener kept the Egyptian sympathy for Turks under 
control. One of these records that certain Bedonin came to 
him and asked leave to gather their tribes together and go into 
Tripoli to fight; they were congratulated on their military spirit 
and told that if they put it in practice they would in fature 
come uder the conscription, upon which their Turkish ardour 
abated.—— Mr. Saint Nihal Singh writes enthusiastically of the 
impression the King produced on the mind of Indian and of 
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his “ unexcelled sense of proportion and responsibility, con- 
summate tact in dealing with prince and peasant, and asuperb 
grasp of the Indian's psychology and Hindustan’s problems,” 
and throughout the paper is expressed the satisfaction at the 
direct personal action of the Emperor. “ At the moment when 
the announcements were made at Delhi, who for the nonce 
could have believed in the formula that Parliamentary control 
over India was supreme ?”——Mr. 8. Gelberg’s answer to the 
Russian Consul-Generals respecting the position of the Jews 
in Russia is sad reading. At Kieff last summer scores of Jews 
were expelled because they were not found at work on Saturday, 
their Sabbath, and outside the pale a Jew must only engage in 
his distinctive trade. Thus a watchmaker incurs heavy penalties 
if he sells watch-chains. The Jewish soldiers wounded in the 
war were discharged from the military hospital at Moscow only 
to be exiled to the pale. 


Blackwood has an article, by Mr. W. A. Craigie, describing a 
curious psychic condition existing among Norwegians which 
does not appear to have been much considered before partly 
owing to the fact that in Norway it is not considered 
astonishing or even abnormal. It appears that many indi- 
viduals have what is called a “ Vardégr,” which might be 
described as an emanation from them which makes itself 
manifest to other people while its possessor is at a distance. 
For instance, it is recorded that a certain sea captain was 
expected home and had telegraphed his arrival to his family, 
but it was believed that owing to ice he would not 
be able to get home at the time expected, and his 
family expressed their disappointment. In the evening the 
sound of his arrival was heard, and the opening of the door 
and his step, but no one came. An hour after exactly the same 
sounds were heard and the traveller appeared. No sort of 
omen is attached to the phenomenon; it has nothing of the 
nature of a “warning” connected with it. Mr. Craigie 
gives a great number of instances, and he tells us that this 
power of projecting themselves is by no means a peasant 
superstition, but is possessed and believed in by all sorts of 
people, including those of culture and education. No one 
seems to attach any importance toit either. Families in which 
a member has a “ Vardégr” calculate the time at which 
the individual is likely to return, the time between the pre- 
liminary noise and the actual occurrence being always nearly 
the same; generally speaking this seems to be about an hour. 
Mr. Craigie gives a very curious and apparently well-authen- 
ticated case of the same thing happening in Scotland in a 
village where all the place-names indicate a Norwegian settle- 
ment. The phenonomen as a whole seems to indicate some form 
of telepathy.——“ Linesman’s ” short story gives him the oppor- 
tunity for some powerful descriptions of a South African battle- 
field which are more interesting than the story itself ——“ From 
the Outposts ” this month brings us into touch with a Corona- 
tion Durbar in Northern Nigeria, where the saluting batteries 
aré carried in pieces on the gunners’ heads and are put 
together with extraordinary quickness——Mr. Candler 
finishes his description of his excursion into Thibet and 
describes the wondérful lake, surrounded by precipices and 
glaciers, into which the knuckle-bones of the dead are thrown. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has managed apparently to get at last 
at the truth about the Armada ship in Tobermory harbour. 
It is not the ‘ Florencia’ with the reputed “ thirty millions” 
on board, but a much smaller ship of no particular im- 
portance. 


The most interesting article in the March number of the 
United. Service Magazine is that entitled “ Naval Strategy and 
the Crisis of 1911;” by Lieut. Alfred Dewar,R.N. The author 
quotes with gréat effect Cromwell’s memorable saying to his 
second Parliament in 1658: “ You account yourself happy in 
being environed with a great ditch. But you-will not be able 
to keep your: ditch nor your shipping unless you fight to 
defend. yourselves on land.” That might be well taken as a 
motto by the National Service League. A very curious article 
is “ Discipline and Punishments in the Royal Navy,” by Fleet- 
Paymaster Graham Hewlett, R.N. This would prove a positive 
Godsend to a novelist anxious for local colour in describing life 
en a ship, either in Elizabéthan days or in the days of Blake, of 
Marlborough, or in the middle or end of the eighteenth century. 
———* Our War with Persia in 1856-57,” by Colonel H. C. 
Wylly, C.B., isa timely contribution, as is also the article on 
‘t. Progress in Aeronautics,” by Major H. Bannerman-Phillips. 





NOVELS, 
BEGGARS AND SORNERS* 
“Arttan McAvutay” has already given us one of the very 
best Jacobite stories, and, after a brilliant excursion into the 
Corsican period of Napoleon’s career, now returns to the 
inexhaustible mine of romance that centres in the name of 
Prince Charlie. It is an interesting point whether partisan. 
ship is essential to the writing of a first-rate historical 
romance. One might fairly argue 4 priori that the enthusiasm 
needed to rivet attention and secure sympathy could never be 
generated by a dispassionate balancing of parties and causes. 
And certainly most of us have grown somewhat weary of the 
stale device by which the hero belongs to one side and the 
heroine to another—a formula worked to death in connexion 
with the Cavaliers and Roundheads—and personal attachment 
is made to triumph in the long run over party discord. The 
attitude of Allan McAulay is hard to define, but in its mixture 
of good sense and sentiment, its kindly detachment, its 
generous recognition of the fine qualities of 
“ These gallant cavaliers who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign,” 

it solves the problem with a discretion which none but the 
most furious followers of the White Rose can fail to appre- 
ciate. With those who fought a losing fight without repining, 
who retained their fidelity in their chief though it cost them 
lands and home and wealth, and doomed them to exile and 
misery, he never fails to engage our sympathy. On the 
other hand the half-hearted partisans who sought to 
discount the risk of failure by letting sons or brothers “go 
out” while they remained in; the followers who, embittered 
by their losses, tempered their adhesion to the Prince by 
jealousy and suspicion and spying on one another; the exiles 
who let their need serve as an excuse for sponging on their 
foreign hosts; the parasites and intriguers and adventurers 
who traded on their services and their grievances—all these 
unlovely perversions of loyalty are exposed in their true 
colours. 

We have spoken of the treasure-house of Jacobite romance as 
inexhaustible, but the phrase needs some qualification. The 
heroic aspects and culminating points of the movement have 
been, if not worked out, at any rate so freely and frequently 
handled in fiction as to place later writers at a disadvantage. 
They inevitably challenge comparison with formidable com- 
petitors. But there are endless materials in the side issues, the 
by-products and the underground workings of Jacobitism in all 
its stages. We lately noticed a highly successful example of 
this method of treatment in Mrs. Jacob's Flemington; and 
Beggars and Sorners has now to be added to the list. The 
time chosen is 1750, and the scene is laid almost entirely in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Murray, of Moorhills,a Scots Laird, ra'ying 
on his old friendship with Baron Emilius Six,a Dutch banker, 
with whom he had made the Grand Tour in his youth, entrusts 
to his care his ‘daughter Helen, who has recently been jilted 
by Sir James Primrose, of Jordanstoun, a Jacobite partisan. 
The story opens with the arrival of Helen, who on the voyage 
across has had for fellow-passenger the Prince -himself,; 
returning from one of his secret visits in the disguise of a 
French Abbé, and her hospitable reception by the worthy 
banker. Emilius keeps open house for Scottish exiles, and is 
already entertaining old Ludy Garless, a cantankerous grande 
dame, and her granddaughter. Her son, the Master of Kames, 
and his wife are living in humble lodgings at an outlying 
village. Then we have Francie McNab, a young Highlander 
serving in the Dutch army; his brother Findlay, head of the 
clan, a blustering faux bonhomme; Sir James Primrose, 
Helen’s faithless suitor, a selfish, elegant, embittered 
egotist; and Mr. Todd, of Morden, an impoverished refugee, 
but a perfect example of uncomplaining fidelity to the cause. 
In this company of exiles—pensioners and intriguers and dis- 
interested partisans—Helen Murray has a difficult*rdle to play, 
being herself a detached onlooker with Whiggish tendencies. 
She is, moreover, a high-spirited, independent girl, who has so 
far lived down her disappointment that she is able to meet 
her former rival with composure. Unfortunately she has the, 
misfortune to arouse the wholly.unmerited animosity of Lady 
Garless, to arouse the suspicions of Findlay McNab, and 
ultimately to be abducted as a spy. Her rescue from durance,. 
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By Allan McAulay. London: John Lane, [6s. } 
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McNab’s death at the hand of a woman whose sons had 
perished in a clan feud, and Helen's happy marriage form 
the climax and dénoiment of a story whicb steadily gains in 
interest as it advances. 





The Coward. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and Co. 
és.)—Here we have a very elaborate psychological study. The 
Medds of Medhurst are a family of immemorial antiquity, pas- 
sionately attached to the tradition of their house. Whatever a 
Medd may do or not do, anyhow he must be brave. General 
Medd has two sons, and the younger of them is a coward—so at 
least he seems to his father and to others who know him. Whether 
he is so in truth is the question which is asked ‘in this story ; 
how it is answered the reader will find out for himself, or, 
possibly, will not, for we must own to have been ourselves a little 
puzzled. What he will certainly have is some fine drawing of 
character and some exciting narratives—the mountaineering scenes 
seem to us particularly good. The subject may seem scarcely 
suited to fiction, but there are differences of tastes: there are 
people who like to have their hearts harrowed or torn by imaginary 
sorrows. There is one thing, however, about which there can 
hardly be a diversity of opinion. We do not object to the attractive 
portrait of Father Maple ; but surely itis in the worst taste to give 
us as a specimen of the Anglican clergy a foolish Dean who preaches 
four times at an Alpine resort on the text “Why hop ye so, ye high 
hills?” Happily it is very rare to find a Protestant novelist who 
thinks it in good taste to hold the Roman priesthood up to ridicule 
and contempt. We should have thought that Father Benson 
would not have cared to leave all the good breeding to the Devil 
or to those who stand for him in loco diaboli. 

The Dempsey Diamonds. By Allen Arnot. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—The end of this story does not conform to the canons of 
credibility. It is hard to believe that the firm of merchants 
which had sold the diamonds would be satisfied with getting 
them back from the person in whose possession they were found 
and consent not te prosecute their agent who had decamped with 
the money. And on the other hand it is, perhaps, even more 
hard to believe that the person who bought them would give them 
back in this way without a word. However, setting these points 
aside, the book is a very pleasant chronicle of the doings of a 
group of people living in a doctor’s house in an English country 
town. The old doctor and his two nephews are all well 
characterized, though the reader hears very little of the original 
Dr. Garland except when he is desperately ill. The aunts, Miss 
Phemie, Mrs. Bonthorn, and Mrs. Crombie are well-drawn figures, 
and the two latter create great havoc by interfering with 
Dr. Garland’s business arrangements. Miss Phemie is a delightful 
personage, but the two others supply a certain amount of comic 
relief. They are very anxious to fulfil all the conditions dictated 
by the conventionalities, and they nurse Dr. Garland most 
assiduously. Their struggles between appetite and convention 
areamusing. Mrs. Bonthorn one evening declines to have any 
supper, but Mrs. Crombie says pensively that “for poor James’s 
sake I will take another helping, Phemie. I should consider it 
very wrong in this time of trouble to neglect my meals.” Alto- 
gether the details of this story of upper-middle-class life are better 
than its broad outlines. .The people all live before the eyes of the 
reader, who will have a kindly feeling of tolerance for even the 
most unworthy of them. 


The Chink in the Armour. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen 
and Co, 6s.)—Mrs. Belloc Lowndes breaks somewhat new ground 
in her novel, The Chink in the Armour, which is rather in the 
nature of a novel of sensations than of the psychological studies 
with which she usually presents us. She lets her readers early into 
the secret of the doom that is impending over Anna Wolsky, the 
friend of Sylvia Bailey, the heroine, by sending these two young 
women to a fortune-teller’s, where a horrible fate is darkly hinted 
at as threatening one, or possibly both. The studies of the gaming 
tables at “Lacville” and the accounts of the delightful hotel 
where the heroine is made so comfortable are excellently done, and 
the feeling of approaching fate is by no means oppressive, The 
sentimental history of the heroine and the way in which she falls 
in love with a young French count of gambling propensities is 
not so interesting, and it is difficult to believe in the gentleman’s 
dramatic renunciation of games of chance when he proclaims his 
betrothal to Sylvia. As a whole the novel is excellent reading, 
though perhaps not quite so solid a piece of work as the author 
usually gives us. 


Reapasie Noves.—The Double Four, By Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)='Thé story of the doings of an international 
secret society which is on the side of law and order. The incidents 
are a series of duels between the representative of the Society of 
the Double Four and a German. spy.——Men. and Dreams. By 





Mary E. Mann. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A pleasant series of 
short stories, some of which are complete little novels, while others 
are merely sketches. A Giver in Secret. By Thomas Cobb. (T. 
Werner Laurie, 2s. net.)—A story of a false accusation of theft 
and its extremely disagreeable consequences to the accuser, All 
ends well with the marriage of the innocent heroine to the hero. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heeding we notice such Becks of the week as hare not been 
reserved jor review in other Jorms.] 


The Old Testament. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Charles H. 
Kelly. 2s. net.)—Dr. Beet puts here in a very convenient shape 
some of the results of recent inquiry into the origin, date, and 
general character of the books of the Old Testament, and he shows 
at the same time how these results, rightly understood, do not 
make these books less valuable. As histories they are trustworthy 
to a degree that no other national records equal. “The strangely 
mixed character of David, at first so attractive, afterwards guilty 
of great sin, is utterly unlike the imaginary picture of a national 
hero.” We may perceive that the value of Chronicles is less than 
that of Kings, but this does not interfere with our general estimate. 
Herodotus, to give a parallel from another literature, cannot be 
placed on the same plane as Thucydides, but he has a value of his 
own. Then as to the moral aspect of the Old Testament, Dr. 
Beet writes: “We accept with gratitude and instruction much 
in it which inspires and helps us, especially its immense 
superiority to all contemporary religious literature. But 
the elements in it reveal the absolute necessity for a 
fuller revelation of the mind of God. It is a correct 
picture of an immature moral and spiritual life, and a correct 
record of earlier revelations preparing a way for the supreme 
revelation afterwards given in Christ”—of the things, in fact, 
which “ prophets and kings desired to see.” To come to details, 
we find Dr. Beet recognizing the important personality of Moses, 
but rejecting his authorship of the Pentateuch, attributing Daniel 
to the age of the Maccabees, and accepting the division of Isaiah 
among writers of various times. We are glad to see that Dr. Beet 
recognizes the value of the Apocrypha, that is, of the really worthy 
books in it. “ We cannot frame any theory of inspiration which 
will include the Song of Songs and shut out the Book of Wisdom.” 
This little volume—only 196 pages and at a very moderate price 
should be of the greatest value to the student and the general 
reader. 





The Holy Sepulchre. By W.H. Savile, M.A. (Oxford: Black- 
well.)—This is the poem to which the Triennial Prize was 
awarded last year at Oxford, the author securing, for the first time, 
we believe, in the history of the foundation, a second success. It 
is a good piece of work and well deserves the distinction. Here 
is a stanza which shows the writer at his best :— 


‘Take now Thy rest, O Thou Who from the Fight 

Hast come victorious with Thy Passion scars ; 

Watched through the balmy vigils of the night, 
Tenderly watched by companies of stars ; 

And though the hearts that love Thee most must weep 
Alone awhile, at Daybreak they will bring 
Their store of spices for Thy burying, 

Sleep, till the morning, God's Beloved, sleep !"* 


The theme would have been easier to write about a ceztury ago 
than it is now. . The authenticity question intrudes itself. “It 
has led Mr. Savile into a distinctly prosaic digression about the 
Garden Tomb. It is a case in which the poet seems bound to 
believe in the traditional; but his inspiration cannot but be 
somewhat dulled by the doubt. 





Life and Letters of John Rickman. By Orlo William’. (Con- 
stable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—John Rickman was secretary to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for twelve years and Clerk of 
the Table for twenty-six. He suggested to the Government of the 
day the census of 1801, and superintended its carrying out in that 
year, and in 1811, 1821, andin 1831. He died in his sixty-ninth 
year, some seven months before the returns of 1841 were made. 
Officials are commonly disposed to be neutral in politics ; Rickman 
was ofa very different temper. It is not easy to say what his 
political opinions were. He seems to have been “agin the 
Government.” He declared himself the enemy of the Govern- 
ment wiich put the census work into his hands in 1801, and he 
can find no epithets strong enough to express his disgust at the 
men who were brought into power by the Reform of 1832. His 
leaning seems to have been towards absolutism, at least when it 
came toa question of national defence. Altogether he gives us'the 
idea of a narrow-minded man with strong prejudices and little’ 
insight, but wholly free from self-seeking. He is an excellent 
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witness when we allow for his prejudices, but as a judge his value 
is nil. A more interesting aspect of his life is his friendship with 
the literary men of the first decades of the nineteenth century—with 
Southey, Coleridge, and Lamb. We have in this volumea number 
of letters hitherto unpublished. The correspondence with Southey 
is the most important part of them. It extends over more than 
forty years, and consists of twelve hundred letters. The Lamb 
letters are, unfortunately, for the most part not available, for 
Lamb is, at least to this generation, a more interesting personage 
than Southey. 








“Tue Pgorie’s Booxs.”—T. C. and E. C. Jack. (6d. net per 
vol.)—We hope to find an opportunity hereafter of noticing this 
series more’ in detail: At present we must be content with giving 
the publishers” description : “ A Library of New Books by writers 
of distinction, bringing within the reach of all the results of 
Modern Knowledge.” A list of sixty volumes is given, in the 
following divisions :—“ Science” (24), “ Philosophy and Religion” 
(11), “History” (11), “Social and Economic” (4), “Letters” 
(10). Twelve have been already published, and twelve more are 
to follow in April. Those now before us are: Botany, by Dr. 
M. C. Stopes; Heredity, by J. A. S. Watson; Organic Chemistry, 
by Professor J. E. Cohen; The Principles of Electricity, by Norman 
P. Campbell; The Science of the Stars, by E. W. Maunder, an 
admirable summary of the subject; Henri Bergson: the Philosophy 
of Change, by H. Wilson Carr; Roman Catholicism, by H. B. 
Coxon; Mary Queen of Scots, by Elizabeth O'Neill, of which we 
may say, from such an inspection as we have been able to give, 
that it seems a just estimate of Mary's character; Shakespeare, 
by Professor c. H. Herford; Pure Gold: a Choice of Lyrics and 
—— by H. C. O’Neill; and Dante, by A. G. Ferrers Howell. 





The Great Star Map. By H.H. Turner, D.Sc. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Professor Turner’s book is, to quote the sub-title, 
“‘a brief general account of the international project known as 
the Astrographic Chart.” It will be observed that it is an inter- 
national affair—astronomers all over the world are working at it— 
that it has been in progress for some years ; that it will take some 
years more to complete; and that, even after allowing for the 
value of work done in other directions by those engaged in it— 
teachers, for instance, giving instruction—it will cost no small 
sum. The great power by which it is carried out is the camera, 
provided with clockwork movement, so that the instrument is in 
accord with the earth-movement. All stars abovea certain magni- 
tude are to be included. All this Professor Turner describes in a 
little treatise which, expressed though it is, as far as possible, in 
non-technical language, it is quite impossible to epitomize. 





Curry and Rice (on Forty Plates) ; or, The Ingredients of Social 
Life at’ our Station in India. By George Francklin Atkinson, 
Captain, Bengal Lancers. Fourth edition, with coloured illustra- 
tions from the original sketches of the author. (W. Thacker and 
Co, : 21s. net.)—Certainly the “ Forty Plates” upon which the 
dish .of ‘Curry and Rice” is served to the intelligent reader 
leave nothing tobe desired. They are perfectly delightful both in 
respect to ‘the early Victorian costume in which the Sahib-log are 
portrayed,’and in the vigour and humour with which station life 
in India is depicted, The new edition is charming, and no 
pains have heen spared to make it attractive. 





Men and Measures. By Edward Nieholson. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Nicholson begins this highly interesting 
“ History of Weights and Measures, Ancient and Modern,” with a 
chapter dealing with the origin of measures. The earliest, he tells 
us, were measures of length, the first standard being formed in the 
limbs of man, asthe forearm (cubit) and the finger (digit). (Was 
not the’ handful from which we get drachma [8pdecouai, “I grasp”’} 
a yet earlier idea?) We cannot follow our author in his survey of 
the may systems, old and new, which he describes, attractive as 
is the subject. We see that he does not hold with the decimal 
system—man, he thinks, has a natural objection to it, even though 
it might seem ‘recommended by the formation of his hand. (In 
some parts-of France the sou still holds its own as a.measure of 
value:)’ Notithe least interesting part of the book is to be found in 
the-curious differences brought about by local customs and other 
causes. Sometimes these differences come to be of a factitious 
importance.’ The Irish acre, for instance, is equivalent to 162 of 
an English acre. We have seen denunciations of Irish landlords 
for exacting high rents based on ignorance of this fact. 





The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.)—The 
raigon,d@'étre of this yolume is probably to be found in the sub-title 
“ Advertisers’ Guide, containing particulars of every newspaper, 
magazine, reyiew, and periodical published in the United Kingdom 





and the British Isles.” Apart from this purpose of guiding the 
advertiser to the most effectual organ of publicity there is much 
that is interesting, an obituary of journalists, &e. Other valuable 
information is given, as, ¢.g., details of inter-Imperial and Colonia} 
trade. Colonial and -foreign newspapers, again, are catalogued 
and described, together with the Indian Press ——A very similar 
volume is Sell’s World’s Press. (Sell’s Advertising Agency. 2s. 6d. ) 
—It is described as the “ Advertiser’s Reference Book,” and, while 
containing much useful information on other matters connected 
with journalism, doubtless makes this advertising business its 
chief concern. We see that it gives, wherever it is possible, the 
scale of advertisement charges, as in force with the Principal 
newspapers, &c. 





The Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Directory. (Year Book Press. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This directory, now published for the tenth time, 
consists of three parts. Part I. gives the educational history of 
the past year, a classified list of important events, and a general 
survey. Then « chapter is given to the administration of educa- 
tional matters by Government, &c. After this we have Educational 
Societies, Universities, Colleges, Inspections, Degrees, Examina- 
tions, &:. Part II. is an alphabetical list of teachers in secondary 
schools, and Part IIT. is a list of these schools, public and private. 
With this may be mentioned, as coming from the same pub- 
lishers, The Public School Year Book (edited by H. F. W. Deane, 
M.A., and W. A. Evans, M.A., 3s, 6d. net), described as the 
“ Official Book of Reference of the Head Masters’ Conference ” (the 
second editor is secretary to this body).—The book deals with 
many other matters besides the schools represented in the con 
ference, their organization, staff, &c. Entrance scholarships, 
entrance examinations, conditions of admission to the various 
professions, are among these matters. Finally, there is a list of 
preparatory schools. 





New Epitions.—Present-Day Preaching, by Charles Lewis 
Slattery. (Longmansand Co. 23.61. net.)——Jamzes Chalmers: his 
Autobiography and Letters. (R.T.S. 1s. net.) The Forest Lovers, 
by Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)——The Old 
Wives’ Tale, by Arnold Bennett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 














AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—— ee 


NEW 


Allen (H.), Metallurgical Manual of Iron and Steel, cr 8vo 

wit . (Technica) Pub. Co.) net 60 

Allen (R.), Missionary Methods, St. Paul's or Ours, 8vo ......(R. Scott) net 4 
Allsop (R. O.), Engineering Work in Public Buildings, sto (Spon) net 12 
Ballard (F.), Why does not God Intervene ? and Other Questions, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 

Bensusan (8. L.), Father William, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 5/0 

Bramston (M.), The Empires of the Old World to the Fall of Rome, or Svo 

ie 

Brown (C. R.), The Main Points in Christian Belief, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 

Brown (W, A.), The Christian Hope, cr 8vo ... (Dackworth) net 

Carter (E. E.), Artistic Leather SII gccsesccsssassosvanes (Spon) net 

Cartwright (Captain) and his Labrador Journal, &vo 

(Williams & Norgate) net 

(Appleton) 

..(Hutchinson) 


3/6 

26 
26 
2% 


4 
60 
6p 

cr 8vo 


National Council) net 2/6 
(Putnam) 6/0 


Chambers (R. W.), The we aagene A of a Modest en, cr 8vo 
Channon (E. M.), Stoneladies, c 
Chapman (J. W.), Bells of Gold : mt other Sermons, 


Charlesworth (M. E. oy oe _\ ay cr ero. 
wl (B. P.), An Antho of Imaginative Prose, 
rani ’ med (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Croft (H. P.), The Path of Empire, er 8vo .. (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Cross (M. B.), Upto Perrin’s, cr 8vo ... (Chatto «& Windus) 6/0 
Crosthwaite (Sir C.), The Pacification of Burma, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 160 
Cumont (F.), Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 6/0 
(Waterlow) net 21/0 
.(E. Mathews) net 2/6 


: Long) 
dL. Pitman) net 6/0 
....{(Duckworth) 6/0 
--(iiaemillan) net 7/6 
Nash) 6 


Egerton (H. T.), Egyptian Exchange ain 4to.. 
Fox (A.), Verses, roy 16mo aus 
Gallon (T.), Memory Corner, cr 8vo..... 

Garnet (L. M. J.), Mystery and Magic in Turkey, cr 8vo 
Graham B. C.), Charity, a novel, er 8vo ; 
Grane (W. a ), The Passing of War, 'Bvo.. 

Green (A. K.), Initials Only, cr 8vo ...... 

Grenfell (W. D. T.), The Adventure of Life, er 8v0 ... “ (Nisbet) net 3/6 
Gribble (F.), The Comedy of Catherine the Grest, 8vo .... ..(Nash) net 15/0 
Hammond (F. The Fiy hs in the Ointment, cr Svo.. man and Hall) 6/0 
Hatfield (W. 1 Cast Cast fron in the Light of Recent Cag 

to Griffin) net 10/6 


Heath (F. G.), Tree Lore, er 8vo ... (C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Horne (H. H.), Free Will and Human Responsibility, cr 8vo0 


(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Hough (L. H.), The Theo! y of a Preacher, cr 8vo.. Rae H. sony) net 36 
Joynt (R.C.), Liturgy and Life, 8vo ............ ..(B. Scott) net 346 
Lincoln (N. 8.), The vor Case, v4 8vo.. (Appleton) 6/0 
Lindsay (J.), Literary Essays, cr 8v0 (Ww. Blackwood) net 36 
London (J.), When Laughs, and other Stories, cr 8ve R oo 
ch (L. L.), a Blind Lead, er 8V0................++ (Ward & Lock) 60 
Martin (6. I.), A Little Aversion, cr 8vo ...... (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Minchin ( W. C.), The Treatment, em, and Cure of Tuberculosis 
and Lupus with Allyl Sulphide, cr 8vo ......... nit (Balliére) net 36 
Morse (H. W.) Bee Batteries, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Paterson (G. W.L iring Calculations ‘for Electric Light and Power 
Installations, cr 8v0... F Cres 4 Greenwoed) net 5/0 
Patriarche (V.), Rory of Willow Beach, ‘er 8¥0 | : a ) 36 
Penrose (Mrs. H.H H.), A Faery Land Forlorn, cr 8vo ... (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Perris (G. H.), Our Foreign Policy and Sir Edward Grey’ s Failure,crfvo 
wren bef aed ~ — penal 
ore A.D. } vol. ii. ° \ 
Plummer (A.), The Ch es in Britain os x Sostty tet” 5/0 
its History, Ancient, jiev: ; 
7 F.), The Gambia, its ry route Ge oe —~ we 
Reynolds (A. M.). The Life and Work of Frank oll, 8v0.*... . 
Reynolis (A, ), One Look Back, 8vo .. .. (Gardner & Darton). net 10/6 
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Sexton (A. H.) and Primrose (J. 8. G.), The Principles of Iron-Founding, 

CF BVO ..0-ceeeensererereeenseersenens se aeeenseecarenseasessescense ss (Technical Pub, Co.) net 6/0 
Smith (W. H.), All the Children of All the People, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 6/6 

Souper (W.), Constructive Christian 'tv, er 8V0 ..........01.+.-+. (J. Clarke) net 2/6 

Stewart (R. W.) and Satterly (J.\,Se ‘or Sound and Light, cr ~~. : 

ive) 4/0 













Talbot (E.), London Windows, cr 8V0 seq ..-ce..ecceeeerenenerenerees (S. Swift) net 2/6 
Taube (Baron von), In Defence of America, cr 8vo . .(8. Swift) net 5/0 
Taylor (PF. N.), Small Water Supplies, cr 8vo............ abe .{Batsford) net 6/0 
Trial of William Palmer. Edited by G. H. Knott, 8vo . ..(Bimpkin) net 5/0 
(V.), Austin’s Career, CF 8V0.............:ccccscserneeneeesenensseeees (Long) 6/0 
Vernon (N.), Aliens Near of Kin, cr 8vo .(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Weale (P.), The Revolt, cr 8vo ............ o .-.(Methuen) 60 
Weyl (W. E.), The New Democracy, cr 8vo ..(Maemillan) net 8/6 
White Gods (The), 12m0_ .............c0cccceseneeee .(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Willcocks (M. P.), Wings of Desire, Cr 8V0  ....cccecccesseecseeeeccseecsrensees (Lane) 6/0 
Williams (E, R.), Plain-Towns of Italy, 8vo .............. (Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
FOR FOR 
DRESSES F A B R I Cc S FURNISHING 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C 5th. Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 


Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 

Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
and, aoe decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
= YGEN; no other —_— 
rice can do for you what 
CALOX © “Cii2°R6% CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal boxes by Chemists and Stores at Is. 1}, 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere, 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND. 
NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 





TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B, 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN }\ Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND §§ Secretaries. 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
ROYAL |TotalFunds - £17,433,941. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 


COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES (128 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVIGORATING, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water 


NO COOKING REQUIRED. 
Especiaily useful for Travellers by Sea or Land. 


An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11/- 


Trial size free by post on application to— 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..............94,000,000. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
TF SsSORCorS BROADCLYST. 


TO BE LET at once, COUNTRY RESIDENCE, unfurnished, standing in 
its own well-timbered, park-like grounds, the whole containing A14.172, in an 
elevated position, approached by front and back carriage drives (with lodge 
entrance to the former), 4 reception rooms, and comfortable front hall, 3 
double bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 single rooms and bathroom, 6 attics, 
Housckeeper’s room and servants’ hall, good stabling and one cottage ; distant, 
about 6} miles from Exeter on the main road, within 14 miles of G.W.R. 
Station, 3 miles L. & S.W.R, Station, 2 miles from Village medical man, 
1 mile from Church, 4 mile from Post Office (2 deliveries daily) and Telegraph 
Office. The house is heated by hot water; the drainage good, water supply 
by gravitation; hot and cold water laid on to first floor. The East Devon, 
Tiverton and Silverton Hounds hunt the neighbourhood, and meets of the 
Otter Hounds are within easy reach. 

For viewing and further particulars apply to Mr. W. GOMER, Budlake, 
Broadclyst; or to Messrs. HOULDITCH and ANSTEY, Southernhay, Exeter. 


TT ORQU AT —Deieate or Convalescent can be received into 
J Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. odcrate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TOTTS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR. 


The Notts Education Committee invite applications for the office of General 
assistant to the Director. 

SALARY. £250 per annum, increasing by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £300 per annum, with the usual allowance for travelling, etc. 

EXPERIENCE. Preference will be given to applicants who have had 
teaching or administrative experience. : 

DUTIES. The successful applicant will be required to assist in visiting 
Evening Schools and Day Schools, and to take part in the general adiministra- 
tion work of the Higher Education Sub-Committee. 

APPLICATIONS. Applications to be addressed : 

“DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Shire Hall, 
Nottingham,” 

and to reach me on or before March 30th, 1912, and must be accompanied by 
Form of Application, to be obtained at this office, and by copies of not more 
than three testimonials of recent date, Copies of applications must not be 
sent to members of the Education Committee, but selected applicants must be 
prepared on request to supply me with at least 25 additional copies for use by 
the Committee. , as 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited, and will be regarded as a disqualification, 

By order of the Committee. 
B, W. L. BULKELEY, 
Director of Education, 


JL PB EFoRDsHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY, 


HEREFORD SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Applications are invited for the Post of HEAD MASTER of the above- 
named new School, which will be opened in September, 1912, and be conducted 
according to the regulations of the Board of Education. 
Present accommodation 150. : E 
Salary, £300 per annum and £2 Capitation Fee on all children over the first 
fifty. ’ ' 
Applicants must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 
Applications, endorsed “* Head Master,’’ enclosing 12 copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to reach him 
not later than first post on Monday, March 25th, 1912, 


% s U dis lify a candidate. 
Canvassing will disqualify a candida Signed) JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 





Education Office, 
Shire Hall, Hereford, 
28th February, 1912, 
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HE SECONDARY SCHOOL, MORLEY. 


The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD MASTER of 
the Day Secondary School (boys and girls). Salary £350 perannum. Candi 
dates must possess a University Degree and must have had experience in 
Secondary School work. 

Also ASSISTANT MISTRESS with experience in teaching English and 
History to take the work of the Lower Forms. Commencing salary £100 per 
annum, 

Applications, on forms provided, accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to reach me before 10 a.m. on Monday, March 18th. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held a disqualification. 

F 


RED THACKRAY, 
Town Hall, Morley. Clerk to the Governors. 
5th March, 1912. 


MEtBonvIstT COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER, which is about to 
become vacant. 

Candidates must be University Graduates of distinction who have had 
adequate experience of practical School work and administration, and who are 
not more than 45 years of age. 

Applications are not limited to members of the Methodist Church. 

The successful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties in the 
first week of September 1912. 

Information as to salary, duties, &c., may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar at the College. 

Applications, with references and copies of testimonials, must be lodged with 
the REGISTRAR on or before 21st March, 1912. 

Canvassing will be regarded as a disqualification. 








BAvcrorrs SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX. 
GOVERNORS, THE DRAPERS COMPANY. 


An Examination will be held in April next for the award of Two Pay Boarding 
Foundation Scholarships. Boys between 10 and 13 years of age are eligible to 
enter, A fee of £30 per annum is charged for each Pay Boarding Foundation 
Scholar, which covers board, clothing, and education. For further particulars 
apply to the Clerk to the Governors, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton St., E.C. 

ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LONG EATON COUNTY SCHOOL AND P.T. CENTRE. 


Wanted, FORM MASTER, with special qualifications in Music. 
and Elementary Mathematics also required. 
Commencing salary £110. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned by Wednesday, the 20th March, 1912. 
JOSEPH WILSON (Clerk to the Governors), 
Long Eaton, near Nottingham. Solicitor. 


MN\HE YORKSHIRE LADIES’ COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION (Incorp.). 


Applications are invited for the post of ORGANIZING SECRETARY. 
Commencing Salary, £130. Duties to be taken up on June 17th. Candidates 
must be University women in touch with modern and social educational work, 
and should have had experience in an office. 

For further particulars apply to MRS. KITSON CLARK, Hon. Secretary, 
7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

ORTHAMPTONSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
—The County High School, Wellingborough. Required, after Easter, a 
MISTRESS to teach Mathematics. Tripos or Honours Degree and good 
experience necessary; games desirable. Initial salary £120; non-resident, 
Only suitable applications acknowledged. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—Wanted 
in September,a Teacher of Hygiene and Physical Exercises. Some 
teaching experience essential. Salary £80 per annum, rising to £100 by yearly 
instalments of £5, with board, rooms, and medical attendance. 
For Forms of ~_——~ which must be returned by March 20th, apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, Ripon Training College. 


OVERNESS wanted in May to teach and take entire 

charge of little girl, aged nine. Essential qualifications. Lady by birth 

and education. Good music, and needlework, and French acquired abroad, 

Must be used to and fond of the country and keen on natural history.—Apply, 

stating age, salary required, and giving references, and full particulars of 
experience to Mrs. Elliott, Sparken House, Worksop, Notts. 


EDICAL MAN (married, no children), practising in 

West Surrey highlands, has Vacancy for Resident Patient or Paying 

Guest. Permanency only. Large experience with mental cases. Old house 

with small rooms ; | Baan garden, £150 per annum upwards. Apply Box No. 
38, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Y OUTH, 18, of gentlemanly appearance, well educated, 

having aptitude for Essay Writing, &c., is desirous of getting employ- 
ment where literary work could be learnt, and an opening obtained. Re- 
muneration at first not so important. Good start required.—Apply, W., 85, 
Rye Hill Park, Peckham Rye. 


NGINEER, thirty years’ experience, home and abroad, 

considerable literary descriptive ability ; French scholar, desires Situa- 

tion which would combine his technical, scientific, mining, and literary know- 

ledge, or connexion with the Publications Department or London Agency of a 
large firm.—‘‘ Author,’’ c/o Bowden, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Wanted a young Britisher to join 

another in the Argentine in the estancia and cattle business. Advertiser 

has four years’ experience, knows language and customs. Holds extensive 

estancia from Government. Excellent prospects ; references exchanged. 

Capital £3,000 to £5,000. Principals only, Full particulars from Pollock, 
Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W, 


REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the 
Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination in 
June next. The Scholar will be required to come into residence at the 
College in the October following the award. Further particulars on appli- 
cation to the HON. SECRETARY to the REID TRUST, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in Science) 
will be offered for competition in June next, viz.— 

REID, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
HENRY TATE, in Science, value £40 a year for two years, 





English 




















Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are ne now for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MIss 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
rI\HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B.A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Musice 
special feature. School Whoral Society and Orchestra. 
Gardening, ete. Most careful training. 


\TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises. Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
cet oe. Home Comforts. Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD. 
8sT SS. 








Cooking, Laundry, 





HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is bn gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principal: Miss EDDES, 

INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathiug, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board ansstenitens Lesosiated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting ters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


S 7. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, oente Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
rMHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attentio 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities an 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modcrn Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-ficlls 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Bo» rding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatioa 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils —< for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
sonuisell ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. —eiekt ae Od 


| URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING'S 











SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, June 4th. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2!st, 
1912. Forms to be filled up and sent to the Cuarrer CLERK on or before 
May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head 


Master, School House, Durham. 
SEAFORD, 


} beeen DOWNS SCHOOL, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sca. 
Special care given to individual development. — 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principals, 
Spring Term from January 23 to April 3, 
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pecs HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 
Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTUN confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Mlus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: Tae Bisnor or WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: THe Dean or WiNCHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss Mowsray,. 


EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN 1912: MARCH 26ru and 277. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
The Church Education Corporation offers in July 1912 TWO 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and £15 to Girls 
eligible for admission to the School. Full fees for board and tuition 
are £60 a year. Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 

held on April 13th, 10 a.m., to award scholarships ranging in annual 

value from £6 to £26. The school prepares for Universities and for domestic 

Science Colleges.—Prospectus showing new developments on application to the 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. CARLESS. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Waliazey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
} be from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Lis 


DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rey, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further perticulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges an 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


(po TDOoR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1900, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


QTAMM ERERS and all interested in the subject should 
) read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
_ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
\HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
walue £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 

Ks 5S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
d —FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING’S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
‘ SOUTH WALES. 
_Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev, W, W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 





HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 

of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 

years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 

qualified cadets. Moderate terms. For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


K Aa ee oe Poe COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 








PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1912, for ai least SEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: Two of £70 per ann., about five varying in amount 
from £50 to £30 per ann., tenable at the School. Apply to the Head-Master, 
Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by March !2th, 





WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 

There will be an Election in June, 1912, to SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, awarded on the results of an Examination beginning on April 20th. 
Candidates must be under 125 years on May Ist. Application forms may be 
obtained at the School, and must be received by the Head Master not later 
than Monday, March 18th. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 

University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 

at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooxr, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


“ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £@ per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships to 
£80 if they consider that the circumstances of a successful candicate render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar, 











PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


fT EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED 138la.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY. 
oye FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 
in March, Particulars from the Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 


Felsted. 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent, founded 1576. First 
class equipment. Two fine boarding houses added, Situation splendid 
bracing, healthy. 
For Prospectus Rev, W. W. Holdgate, M.A., Head Master, Clerk's Office, 
53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


J ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Examination will be held on March 27, For Prospectus and scheme of 
Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


Spm yd for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 
kK annum. The annual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 
round ability) will be held at The Red House School, Marston Moor, York, on 
April 1 at 2 p.m. (Trains 12.45 from York; 12.50 from Harrogate), Usual feo 
£100. C. C. LEMPRERE, Radley and Oxford, 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
. in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY1, Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College), 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Languages, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more open to competition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsoa 
SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, waving from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time,—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 

] ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “ DIFFICULT” BOYS 

specially and individually trained. Pesgeantinn for ARMY, Universities, 

and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radley and London University, son of 

the late Rev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 

Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford), Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will begin on JUNE 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90 guineas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
(30 to 60 guineas). ARMY candidates are eligible for Exhibitions. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20. Apply to the Head- 
Master or the Secretary. 

TJILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C, B, Lioyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
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ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, > eaenering without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern a buildings. —Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
OVER COLLEGE—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of oe 4 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Masrer, the Rev. F 
W. Lusurneton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


YEDBERGH SCHOOL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, will be offered in July next. 
. ——— apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
§ orks 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Se ool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

















GRICULT URAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. open: air life for delicate omeye 


FOREIGN. 
mere art Cc OURS E S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paais. 
SEPTEMBER. 


JULY, AUGUST, 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE. 


PHONETICS, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H., 
GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND LYCEUM.—Founded by 
H.L.M. the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who takes a personal 
interest in the establishment and pupils), and by other high personages, 
Sciences, Languages, Music in all its branches, Singing, Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, Dressmaking, Cooking, Gardening, Kindergarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Concerts. Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds; electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
swim ming-bat Terms, £70 per annum. For p prospectus and further particu- 
lars apply to the Lady Principal, Madame ROSSBACH VON GRIESHEIM, 
Diploma : Germany and England, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical heey Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and ing. Fine house unds in healthiest 
Pian che, Paris the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
c e, P 


1 W ITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2 000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
— preterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
llus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, . M. vA. , (Canta. dy B.-és- B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, | Osborne. 
H ATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH ately ay SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


VRENCH FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their comfortable country house a few paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, etc. Healthy 
climate. Terms 250 francs monthly inclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 


(Vienne), France. 
COLLEGE 


acres. Practical French; 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL 
Fees 


(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 
professional or commercial training ; ay officially delivered. 
32 guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College. —Write for Illustrated ited Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., Ph.D. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
(oNstad NCE, GERMANY. —Finishing ng School for Gentle- 
men’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, Domes- 
tic Training. Boating, Skating, Tobogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains.—Prospectus from Miss Sherwen, 
B.A., Gosforth, Cumberland, 























ey 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free 
to parents sending particulars of their requiremects (locality desneit 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltda., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and “— at home and abroad, many of which thoy 


have p personally i ins 
158 to 162 OXFOR STREET, LONDON, i, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


7 DUCA TION. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


VS lCLe in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars a 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, When writing 
please state the age of om the district preferred, and give soma 


idea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST O “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
- cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

and J. PA TON, ‘Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.c, Telephone: 5053 ntral, 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN _ TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ G uild, 
College of Prece — Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant: 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, li a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, ll a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 


{CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
FREE OF CHARGE, 














every information supplied to Parents 
Please state pupils’ ages, poco. preferred, and approximat 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


Established 1858. 


____122 Regent Street, W. 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR | HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


((OMPETENT ' ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, ) ormew wm AY “THE” SCHOL ASTI 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICC ADILLY, ‘Ww. __ Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


TNO) )=0—s INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Oo OR FROM EGYPT 
BY 
CUNARD LINE, 





“CARMANTIA,” “CARONIA” 

(20,000 Tons.) 
ALEXANDRIA via 

March 16. 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, MONACO, and GIBRALTAR: 
March 11. March 21. 

Apply The CUNARD S.S, CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
pool; 51 Bishopsgate, E.C.; 29/ 30 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; 2 bis Rue 
Scribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson's Riviera Agency, Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Naples. 


MONACO to NAPLES: 


By Ocean Yachting § Steamer 








M. §S. P. 
- ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
* Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
. . NORTH CAPE & FJORDS oe see 11 June 15 days 
2. NORWAY FJORDS ooo eco 28 June 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS °.. ose 12 July 14 days 
4. NORWAY FJORDS ... ove ove 27 July 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS _... ove ose 10 Aug. 13 days 
6. BALTIC & RUSSIA ooo ose 24 Aug. ° 24 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO “<.. ove 28 Sept. .., 10 days 
8. HOLY LAND & EGYPT ooo oon. on 5 
9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov 15 days 
From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. ? rom £la Day. 


Iilustrated Booklets from 
MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


THE ROYAL 
London : 18 Moorgate Street, E. .C., or 32 Cockspur § Street, 5.W. 


R.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
18. 18s. — DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 


SICILY, to be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES TO LONDON, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, _London, N.W. 


DRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Fifty-ninth party—April 9: Italian Lakeland and Art Cities 
Florence, Siena, Ravenna, iean. &c.). May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire. 
vater : Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria- i Accompanied by 
MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
J AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 


to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
gubmit prices and specimens upon a yplication. A complete plant of Rotary 
aad other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce part 
eapital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver Antiques, and Precious 
Stones bought for cash ; best value sent for parcels, or offers made, 
References, Capital & Counties Bank. . ; 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


RTISTIC GARDEN TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 
A Garden Pottery, Gates of special designs; all kinds of Rustic and other 
Fencing. The FERNDEN FENCING CO.,, Showrooms, 31, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, pate ta joey F 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
maoufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 0 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
( Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 





UTHORS.—A well-established firm of Publishers is open 
A to consider MSS. in Travel, Sport, Fiction, and Belles Lettres for 
immediate publication.—Write, Box 43, care of Reynell’s Advertisement 
Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e) FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

: PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

'| —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erceted and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, i89%. 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
~HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


a TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


N SS. TYPED 7d. 1,000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. Typed 74. 1,000 words, With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. Typed 7d, 1,000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 
MSS. ‘lyped 7d. 1,000 words. With carbon copy 8d. 

S. JOHNSON, 3 Langton Road, N. Brixton, 


APPEALS. 


NHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBany Memortat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron: H.M. Tue Kixe, 











Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Hanrowsny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamintor, 


[arant ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: His Masesty Tue Kina. 





This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age up to seven. 

The next election will be held in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 28th instant. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
NEEDED. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
, Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
(\URATES AUGMENTATION FUND. 

J Presidents : 

His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
: His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the count which augments the stipends of the elder 
eurates of the Church of England. 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week, 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 

_Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
¥ ard, Westminster, 8.W. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRZD, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embaukment, London, W.C, 





GENERAL MOTOR CAB. 


SCHEME OF ARRANGEMENT AGREED 
TO BY SHAREHOLDERS. 


A special meeting of the General Motor Cab Company, Limited, 
was held on March 4th at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
to consider a scheme of arrangement. Mr. Dalziel, who presided, 
said :— 

The notices convening the meeting and the explanatory accom- 
panying circular from the board have furnished you with the 
fullest details concerning the proposals you are now asked to vote 
upon, and have explained the causes which have led up to these 
proposals being submitted to you. The present capital of the 
General Motor Cab Company consists of 250,000 Preferred 
Ordinary shares of £4 each and 120,000 shares of 1s. each, or a 
total of £1,006,000. Of this capital, 203,236 Preferred Ordinary 
shares and 120,000 Deferred shares have been issued, leaving 
45,764 Preferred Ordinary shares unissued in the treasury. In 
addition to the capital issue, there is a Debenture debt which 
originally stood at £400,000 redeemable at 105, which, by the 
annual drawings provided for under the trust deed, has been 
reduced (with premium added but without taking into account 
accumulated interest to date) to £279,972. 

In addition to the above capital charges, the liabilities other 
than Debenture debt at the present date amount roughly to 

2257 ,000. 
THE PROPOSAL. 

The proposal is briefly that a new company shall be formed to 
take over all the assets, and to provide and pay at once all the 
liabilities of this company. The capital of the new company will 
be £516,500, divided into 125,000 Cumulative Preference shares of 
£4 each, 220,000 Non-Cumulative Preference shares of Is. each, 
and 110,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. each. The Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares will be entitled to cumulative preferential divi- 
dend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and will be preferential 
as to capital; the Non-Cumulative Preference shares will be en- 
titled, subject to the rights of the Cumulative Preference shares, 
to a preferential dividend of 3s. per share per annum, and on a 
winding up to receive out of the surplus assets a sum of £2 per 
share. After payment of these dividends and a sum of 10 per 
cent. of the balance profits to the directors, the surplus profits 
available for dividend will be divided in equal thirds between the 
holders of the Cumulative, Non-Cumulative, and Ordinary shares. 
I move the following resolution: “That the scheme of arrange- 
ment proposed to be made between this company and the holders of 
the Preferred Ordinary shares and the Deferred shares of the com- 
pany be and is hereby approved.” 

Mr. V. Legoupil seconded the resolution: 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Garman said he wished to propoge as an amendment, “ That 
this meeting be adjourned until such time as the shareholders 
shall have had supplied to them copies of the company’s audited 
accounts for the year to July 31, 1911, and also a statement of the 
present financial position in justification of the proposal to reduce 
the existing £4 Preferred Ordinary shares to the nominal value of 
1s. each; and, further, that the scheme of reconstruction (if 
approved) be modified by increasing the face value of the non- 
cumulative Preference shares from ls. to £2, in order to make 
them a marketable security.” 

Upon a vote being taken the amendment was defeated, and tho 
chairman then requested the shareholders present to give their 
votes in writing for and against the original resolution. Subse- 
quently he stated that the resolution had been carried by a very 
large majority. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the chairman, 

A meeting of the holders of Deferred shares was held, at which 
the scheme was unanimously approved. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA. 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard. | EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473, OXFORD STREET, W. 
| OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
» ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, 8S.W. 30re ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 10-6, Open Tuesdays, 10-8, and 10-8 every day during the last week. 
Admission Is, J. PF. BADELEY, Hon. See. 
OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 
List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free...WM. 
GL AISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London; and at 4 George 
Street, Croydon. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office : 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-third Annual 


Meeting, held on 


7th March, 1912. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 60,012, assuring the sum of 45,396,721, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £325,699. 
The premiums received during the year were /£ 4,812,268, being 
an increase of £6,147 over the year 1910. The claims of the 
year amounted to £3.423,273. The number of deaths was 
8,471. The number of endowment assurances matured was 
20,862, the premium income of which was £119,586. 

The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 
901,693. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £7,631,408, being an increase of £205,091. The 
claims of the year amounted to £2,976,058, including £277,083 
bonus additions. Tbe number of claims and surrenders, in- 
cluding 4,488 endowment assurances matured, was 373,641. 
The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policy holders of five years’ standing and upwards, who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 140,617, the num- 
ber in force being 1,705,885. The number of free policies 
which became claims during the year was 43,668. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 19,041,748 : their average duration exceeds 
twelve years. 

The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in 
the balance sheet, after deducting the amount written off 
securities, are £81,239,682, being an increase of 43,710,456 over 
those of 1910. 








Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance 
Summary of both Branches, on the 31st December, 1911. 











LIABILITIES. £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital oon = oe = oee-~—s«:1,000,000 0 0 
Life assurance fund 
Ordinary Branch ... .-» £43,050,370 9 10 
Life assurance fund 
Industrial Branch... -» 95,347,150 18 4 
—————_ 78,307,521 8 2 
Investments reserve funds... Pes cs A 1,500,000 0 O 
Claims under life policies admitted or intimated 
but not paid Me ha ion aaa : 188,441 19 10 
Annuities due and unpaid ... “oe _ ans 2407 5 1 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for 
distribution ia on ose eon 151,312 6 5 
£81,239,682 19 6 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property within the United . 
Kingdom ... i or ‘e sel -» 8,135,841 4 1 
Mortgages on property out of the United 
Kingdom ... “a ons a a ove Nil 
Loans on parochial and other public rates 14,585,148 1 8 
Loans on Life interests = nee 1,151,253 8 1 
Loans on Reversions sie 90,661 13 0 
Loans on Stocks and shares me a wie i 2 0 
Loans on Company’s policies within their sur- 
render values aa a . 0 


ase : 3,167,851 17 
Loans on Personal security sia ae ion Nil 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on 


The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the 
rate of bonus of both branches of the Company, as follows: 


In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
At 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured has been added 
to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 
1876. This is an increase of two shillings per cent. over the 
rate declared for the past two years. 


In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to 
the sums assured on all policies of over five years’ duration 
which become claims either by death or maturity of endow- 
ment from the 8th of March, 1912, to the 6th of March, 1913, 
both dates inclusive, as follows :— 











, Bonus AppirTion 
Premiums Paip FoR To Sums Assurup. 
5 years and less than 10 years... £5 per cent. 
10 ” ” ” ” 15 ” £10 ” ” 
15 ” ” ” ” 20 ” £15 ” ” 
20 ” ” ” ” 30 ” £20 ” ” 
eras £30, , 
“) ” ” ” ” 50 ” £40 ” ” 
50 ,, and upwards ee £50 , , 





This is an increase over the rate declared for last year of from 





ten to thirty per cent. for all policies upon which over 30 years’ 
premiums have been paid. 


Company, Limited, being the 





ASSETS—continued. 


£ s. a. 
Brought forward ... 27,289,442 7 4 
Investments (continued) :— 

British Government securities... one oe «=—-:2,482,016 2 7 
Bank of England stock ... —... i ae 152,902 18 7 

Municipal and county securities, United 
Kingdom es sae nae ies --- 1,395,308 12 5 
Indian and Colonial Government securities... 5,504,536 13 11 
Colonial provincial securities + eee = 1,122,050 14 8 
Indian and Colonial municipal securities 2,876,902 19 0 
Foreign Government securities «- 93,651,502 7 5 


Foreign provincial securities 
Foreign municipal securities... , eee 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 

stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home 


— mn 266,579 3 11 
2,312,833 11 3 


and Foreign ... ea sae a .-. 15,565,763 14 0 
Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares a “us aa -- 8418571 6 2 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 3,398,664 5 4 
Rent charges... = en ish = 378,358 0 5 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,611,344 17 2 
Leasehold ground rents... “ , oe 8,931 11 0 
House property ioe © =o ove wee 8,833,889 8 8 
Life interests — - ove ose 34,626 14 6 
Reversions... «= oes owe = 1,516,721 17 11 
Agents’ balances . ese ila 6,653 0 8 
Outstanding premiums ine wee * 486,432 17 10 
Outstanding interest and rents ... ‘a 85,146 7 1 
Interest and rents accrued but not payable... 633,283 16 8 
Bills receivable ° “on ose Nil 


Cash—On deposit ... - van a 20,000 0 0 
In hand and on current accounts 237,719 11 0 





income, &c. oe 49,513 0 8 
Investments :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 2} per 
cent. consolidated stock) ... ons ove 18,788 0 0 
Carried forward 27,289,442 14 








The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, 
values have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st I 


the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve 


£81,230,682 19 6 


under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These 
Jecember, 1911, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and 
funds. 





We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less 


the investments reserve funds taken into account. 
FREDK. SCHOOLING, 


Joy were 
A. C. THOMPSON, { Joint Managers. 


J. SMART, 


D. W. STABLE, 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER, ) ,,. 
» Directors. 


| Joint Secretaries. P. 8S. GREGORY, ] 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 


have obtained all the information and explanations that we have 


required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the 
1 


foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


PHILIP SECRETAN and W. H. NICHOLLS, Auditors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for tho 


year ended December 31st, 1911, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 


We have also examined the Deeds and 


Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in 


possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1911. 
20th February, 1912. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT FOR 
THE YEAR 1911. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


4009 Policies were issued for As- 
surances amounting, after de- 
duction of Sums Re-assured, to £2,402,972 $8 8 


INCOME. 


The Net Premium Revenue for the 
year was ... a sie -» £1,305,037 14 11 
The Income for the year was _ ... £2,258,785 19 9 


CLAIMS. 


The Claims of the year amounted 
 ... ata in — .- £1,281,144 14 1 


ACCOUNTS. 


The Accumulated Funds now 
stand at ... £20,875,598 11 6 


The average rate of interest 
realized during the year, sub- 
ject to Income-Tax, was 
£4 2s. 10d. per cent. ; the Total 
Expenses were £10 9s. 9d. per 
cent. on the premium Revenue. 


The Total Amount paid as Claims 
by the Society is over ... . £38,000,000 0 0 


The Society transacts all classes of Life Assur- 
ance and Annuity Business on the most favourable 
terms. Annual Report, Prospectuses giving full 
information regarding the Society, and Quotations 
for any kind of Life or Annuity Business will be 
sent immediately on application. 





HEAD OFFICE— 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LON DON— 


28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 
& WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





Offices or Agencies in all the Principal Towns in 
the United Kingdom. 





THE MAGIC CUBES OF ST. IVEL 





A REVOLUTION IN BEEF BEVERAGES. 


You don’t have to sacrifice the Fuavour of prime beef 


to get its wholesomeness and food value, 


You thought you had to?. But that was because you 
have been using ordinary beef extract—harsh flavoured 
and unpleasing in appearance and smell—and not made 


as you would make it in your own kitchen, 


The most tempting dinner. roast and best-cooked 
vegetables ever served at your table were not more 
tempting, or more delicious, than the flavour and savour 
that greet your delighted senses when you taste a cup of 


Ivelcon. 


Iveleon dissolves instantly. It leaves no sediment, 
and you can tell that it is pure by its fresh, delicious 
flavour—a flavour of its own—the flavour of choice, 


meadow-grazed country beef and fresh vegetables. 


Then think how easily a delicious cup of hot Ivelecon 
Just drop a dainty little cube into a cup 
That is all. 


is prepared. 
and add boiling water. All the ingredients 


and flavours are then held in suspension, and the 
Consommé is ready for instant use without the addition 


of salt, seasoning, or any other flavouring. 


Buy Ivelcon for your household—cearry it with you in 
case of need. You will always be sure of a wholesome, 
nutritious, sustaining, and palatable food beverage if you 
have these “ Magic Cubes of St. Ivel.” Ivelcon is sold 


by all grocers at 6d., 1s., and 3s. 6d. per box. 


HAVE YOU AN IVELCON CUP? 


A beautiful piece of real English China, fit for any one’s 
table or for a collector's cabinet. It is decorated a la 
Goss with the Heraldic Arms of Yeovil in red enamel, and 
holds the exact quantity of delicious, health-giving 
Consommé that one little cube of Iveleon will make. 
Price 1s., carriage paid. Sample of Ivelecon sent with 
each cup, or send lids from twelve 6d. or six 1s. tins of 
Ivelcon, together with 4d. for postage, and one will be 
Ivel, Lid., 


sent you free of charge. Address: St. 


Yeovil, Somerset. 
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Dr, J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable ~ Medicine ever discovered. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and yo the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 s. 4d. | 
25 0 O| Members 
ee oY PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ; 1 and Journal ... 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at bait 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


2 «s. 


4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ooo eee « 1010 0 





Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted 
Why not —. to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C*'‘** 


238-241 Tottenham Court am Ww. 


MEDOC. cocoa 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strset. 








Per Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots. 


14/6 3/3 


17/6 9/9 








TOOTHACHE, 


Writing upon cocoa “‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 


to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 
Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. = = 
All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


rPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THackerar 


| 


Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a health 
robust child. The “‘ Allenburys’’ Foods are easily asgimilated; di y and 

and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, + ee 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful, 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED Foop No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard Street, Londen 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great ——— rn Hospital), HOLLOway, N., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Used as 


Secre tary. 


THE 











Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
, Half. 
Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
RNID” Accinitennateicidecksdeeanineancinante + ¢& 2 = | 2 oa 073 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .............ccccecs008 SR Ouse 016 3 .O 86 





Money Orders 
Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Letters should be 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. 
to be made payable at Post Office, 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. 
addressed to Tue PuBLIsHER, 
W.C. 


Business 
** Spectator” 


London, 





The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 


on lt 


NOTICE.— 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





which 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


The “Spectator” 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“*SPECTATOR.” 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND CANARY aro ; 
PACIFIC LINE Foe amore ate 
ORONSA (8,050 tons), March 21, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18, Moorgate Strect,E.C.,and 
32, Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








By 

The COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.— yt it Messrs, 


| BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LATEST BOOKS 


Ready March 14th. 


THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN 
THE OLDEN TIMES. By JOSEPH NASH. Intro- 
duction by Reermvatp Biomrietp, A.R.A. Large 4to. 104 
Full-page Plates (32 in Colour). 3Os. net. 


MICROBES AND TOXINS IN 
NATURE. By Dr. ETIENNE BURNETT. Preface by 
Prof. E. Mercunixorr. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. VOL./. POEMS. Edited by ELIZA- 
BETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the “ Works of Fiona 
Macleod.” To be completed in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5s. net each. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 


By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by Norman Anouxy (Author of 
“The Great Illusion”). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ Mew Ready. 
A NEW LOGIC. By cHAs. MERCIER, MD. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
“it would be safe to prophesy a great and lasting success for ‘A New 
Logic.’ . .. There is no gainsaying its claim to freshness, and its originality might 
ehalienge comparison with that of John Stuart Mill himself.”"-—Sunday Times. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Barongss Von 
Hutren. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 

“The work is certainly one of the most notable that have appeqred during 
recent years. ... The work is one of great ability, rare insight, and infinite 
pathos.”’—Liverpool Courier. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. nis Lite story. 


By CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MOVING PICTURES. ,y F. A. TALBOT. 


With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy sSvo. 68. net. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
IN FRANCE. Edited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With 
226 Full-page Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE AND 








SCULPTURE IN ITALY. Edited by CORRADO 
RICCI. With 274 full-page Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE PLAYS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. Gd. (1) LADY FREDERICK. 
(2) JACK STRAW. (3) A MAN OF HONOUR. 

The Prohibited Play. 


THE NEXT RELIGION. 


ZANGWILL. 2s. 6d. net. 
Written in the author’s most virile and trenchant style, with unrelenting 
directness. The work will repay reading and compel study. 


By ISRAEL 





NEW AND RECENT NOVELS 
Ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HE WHO PASSED (1 M.L.G.) 


“If authentic, poignant to tears; if not, marvellously well invented.” 


—Daiiy Mail. 
LITTLE BROTHER 





ANoN 


GILBERT CANNAN 
“Once taken in hand extremely difficult to lay down.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ESTHER Aayrs E. Jacomp 


“ A striking novel, full of quiet strength.”’—Morning Leader, 


THE ADJUSTMENT MARGUERITE BRYANT 


“Throughout fresh, sincere, well-written, and full of good studies.’’—Times., 


MARJORIE STEVENS V. TauBMAN-GOLDIE 


“This well-written novel mirrors nature with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm and philosophy.’’—Sunday Times. 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 
Rapa Srraus 
A very sound and able piece of 


Mrs. H. DupEnry 


ag Will remain long in our memory, 
work,’’— Westminster Gazette, 


MAIDS’ MONEY 
“ Brilliant character sketches, sufficient to make ‘ Maids’ Money’ one of the 
most interesting novels we have read lately.’’—Saturday Review. 


The REWARD of VIRTUE ena Imp.) Auper Reeves 
“At once cynical, simple, realistic, domestic, brilliantly clever. The author 

#8 a real novelist.”’"—Evening Standard, 
E. F. Benson 


JUGGERNAUT 

ALIKELY STORY. Wa. ve Morcan 
THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Ricnarp Denan 
PASSION FRUIT (March 14) KE. C. Vivian 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 











STANLEY PAUL & CO.’S 


LATEST SUCCESSES 


THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA 
RAFAEL SABATINI, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
16s. net. 

*,* The only Life of Cesare Borgia printed in English. 

DAVID GARRICK and His French 
Friends 
By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 10s. 6d. net. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS 
A Record of some Memoirs, Friendships, Criticisms, and 
Experiences of FRANK ARCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE VATICAN 
By Dr. ANGELO 8S. RAPPOPORT. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, 168, net. 








Everybody is reading 


WOMAN ADRIFT 


The Menace of Suffragism. 
By HAROLD OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


Duckworth’s Diamonds E. Everett-Green, 
The Woman-Hunter Arabella Kenealy. 
Veeni The Master R. F. Lamport. 
The Three Envelopes Hamilton Drummond. 
Their Wedded Wife Alice M. Diehl. 
The Children of Alsace (2nd Ei.) Rene Bazin. 
Mystery of Redmarsh Farm (3rd Ed.) 
3 Archibald Marshall. 
May Wynne. 





The Red Fieur de Lys (2nd Ei.) 
The Activities of Lavie Jutt 
Marguerite and Armiger Barclay. 
Camilla Forgetting Herself H. L. Vahey 
Two Worlds Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P, Haggard. 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31 Essex Street, London. 


‘Mr. MELROSE’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY and the Failure 
of Sir Edward Grey. 


By G. H. PERRIS, Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. net. 


FOR JOHNSONIANS. 


DR. JOHNSON & FANNY BURNEY. 
A delightful book made up of connected passages from the 
Diary of Madame D’ARBLAY, now collected for the firs 
Introductory essay on Johnson by Dr. CHAUNCEY B, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 





time. 
TINKER, of Yale University. 


TWO 6s. NOVELS IN DEMAND. 
THE DEVIL’S WIND. 
[3rd Edition, 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, Author of “A Marriage 
under the Terror.” 


Tur Datry Curonicie says: “In tragic intensity this novel is worthy to 
stand beside the Indian stories of Mrs. Steel. Its swiftuess, its power and 
grip are unmistakable. There are no dull pages iu this book.’ 


THE WHITE SHRINE. 
By G. VILLIERS-STUART. 
Tur EveninG Sranparp says: ‘‘ Has some surprisingly good things in it, 
. + The author has originality and wit and unforced epigrams,”* 


London: ANDREW MELROSE. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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INVENTIONS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


LISTS POST FREE. 





“We have received a number of small inventions suitable for 
presents from Third Hand Patents, Ltd., 361 City Road. The 
name of the company suggests the character of these very ingenious 
and useful inventions; they are generally designed with the idea 
of saving labour and consulting convenience—of supplying clumsy 
and impatient human beings, as it were, with a third hand. Thus 
there is a little clip for holding your umbrella inside your coat 
when you wish to have both hands disengaged. The police in 
some towns have adopted the clip for carrying their batons. 
There is a hook, for stropping razors or hanging up coats, which 
jambs itself in any drawer so tightly that Hercules couid not pull 
it out except by reopening the drawer. There is a vice which is 
fixed in the same way. There is a magnifying glass which is 
attached to the thumb for threading needles. There is a little 
cauldron for melting sealing-wax without wasting it or burning 
one’s fingers. These examples will be enough. The attractive 
thing, to our mind, is that the inventions are not highly scientific, 
and yet are more useful than many scientific patents. They are 
the fruit of some curiously alert and observant brain.” 


—The SPECTATOR, December 16, 1911. 





The Inventions are all patented and consist of— 

The Georgian Sealing Set, 2s., 5s., ete. 

The Third Hand Drawer Vice and Hook, 2s. & 3s. 
- Hook only, 1s. 

Thumb Magnifier, 2s. 

9 - ». Umbrella Clip, 6d. 

The Roller Collar Support, 6d. for six pairs. Any 

height or colour. 


The Wasp and Fly Gun, 1s. lacquered and 
is. 6d. plated. 
A national benefit. Be armed in time. 
OTHERS NEARLY READY. 


’? 9 9? 


9° 99 99 





OBTAINABLE of all STORES, &c., or POST FREE from 


THIRD HAND PATENTS, LTD. (Dept. S). 
361 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Sales Depét : 61 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT ST., W. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Seenste, Bon, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltd., 
having completely reorganized their plant, are prepared to undertake the 
printing of a Weekly Illustrated Paper, Monthly Magazine, or similar work. 
‘The degree of excellence attained in the production of this Company’s two 
publications, ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” and ‘Sketch’’ (the result of 
many years’ experience and the expenditure of a vast amount of money), is a 
guarantee of the high standard of efficiency that can be offered to intending 
customers. Such facilities and advantages, in addition to prompt delivery, 
can scarcely be obtained elsewhere. The Electrotyping Foundry is open day 
and night for Trade work. Estimates will be submitted on application. 

Address: The Printing Manager, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE — 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


w. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


OOKS.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 1840,2 vols., £2 2s.; Menpes Whistler as I Knew 

Him, 30s.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Harper's Road Books, 11 vols., new, £3 3s. ; 
Merriman’s Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young 
Mistley, 10s. 6d. each; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s, 6d. ; Geo. 
Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s.; Baring 
Gould's English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 
vols., £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 6d.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
Birmingham. 








OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, 26 Volumes; 

Stevenson’s Works; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning's Works, 

17 Volumes; Burton's Arabian Nights; Lever, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., 

monthly paper numbers. Handley Cross, Romford's Hounds, &c. Sets of 

Standard Authors, Sporting Books, &. Highest Prices given. HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc, 
Specimens sent free, 


Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. arvellous value, 
Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 





CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
PAUL'S PARAGON (6s) W. E. Norris 


DAILY MAIL: ‘‘The touch of sadness and tenderness through tha 
glory makes the reader feel that things really human are here 
— led, ond handled with a masterly and human touch. A memor. 
able novel! 


THE GOOD GIRL  <és. Vincent O'Sullivan 


OBSERVER: ‘‘A novel of which we can heartily admire... we 
defy anyone to lay it down after the first few pages.” 


EVERYBODY’S BOY és.) Lindsay Bashford 


DAILY MAIL: ‘‘A charming, fantastic story with delightful back- 
grounds of a most entertaining group of characters express 
themselves with refreshing wit... cleverly individualised,” 


A LOST INTEREST 6s.) Mrs. George Wemyss 


MORNING LEADER: ‘‘There is a splendid touch of farce in this 
book ; it is a delightful comedy with real seriousness behind it, 
written with a masterly combination of light wit and deep insight.” 


SUCCESS és.) Una L. Silberrad 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘‘ Miss Silberrad in her new novel has 
succeeded. It is the admirable humanity of Miss Silberrad’s novel 
that gives it its depth and beauty—a humanity that bestows on even 
the least of her characters something which we call reality.” 


HERITAGE 6s.) Valentina Hawtrey 


DAILY MAIL: ‘‘Miss Hawtrey has a distinct and powerful talent 
of her own. There is a sombre strength in this story. Butitisa 
fine, bold conception, developed with vigour, sympathy and skill.” 


QUEED. <és.) 
THE GREY STOCKING (4s. 6a. net.) Maurice Baring 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES Y oshio Markino 


Illustrated by the Author, with 6 Plates in Colour, and 20 Black 
and White Drawings. 6s. net. 
Rarely has more refreshing and penetrating criticism been 
geese upon the Englishwoman of to-day than by the well-known 
apanese artist and writer, Mr. Yoshio Markino, who, as will be seen 
in this book, deftly analyses the character of our countrywomen, 
and shows us how they appear to the enlightened Eastern mind. 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES Ernest Thompson Seton 


With 32 full-page Photographs and 125 Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by the Author. 12s, 6d. net. 

**He has written a book of quite unusual merit, and its pages 
abound in graphic descriptions of travel and sport in the mysterious 
Far North. Apart from the human interest of the story, its scientific 
value as regards both the fauna and the flora of the Arctic prairies 
is marked. There are many illustrations, and where maps are 
needed they are given.”—STANDARD. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB'S FRIEND. 


LIFE AND LETTERS ay ag 


Demy 8vo. 
OF JOHN RICKMAN Orlo Williams 


**A book that should prove a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of Charles Lamb and his circle, apart from the individual interest 
attaching to its subject.”—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. ‘* Mr. Williams’ 
labours are important; for he has brought to light several new 

oints concerning Charles Lamb.”"—DAILY MAIL. ‘** Altogether this 
Ss a most interesting and informing collection of letters.”—MORNING 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 




















(9th Impression) S ydnor Harrison 

















Thomas Seecombe 





H. Spencer Scott 


Vol. I.L—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Now Ready. 
Vol. IL—HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. Already Published. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net per volume, sold separately. 

**No Oxford man could fail to spend many a ~— hour dipping 
into this fat Oxford anthology, crammed with interesting things. 
No Oxford man should fail to get this second instalment of Messrs. 
Seccombe and Scott’s great Oxford anthology.’’—OBSERVER. 


IN THE CARPATHIANS Lion Phillimore 


(10s. 6d. net.) 


**She adds a graphic pen and a keen eye not only for detail, but 
for beauty and significance."—TIMES. ‘Her freshness of mind, her 
receptivity, and her vivid instinct for beauty makes her writin 
individual andattractive.”—ATHENAUM. ‘** Mrs. Phillimore’s meth 
of doing it and telling it and thinking it constitutes the charm of 
this picturesque book.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORICIN K. I’. Scharff, Ph.d. 


OF LIFE IN AMERICA (10s. 6d. net.) 


EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA 
W. E. Geil, LL.D. 


With 100 Illustrations (21s. net.) 

















N.B.—Constable’s New List of Spring Announcements is 
Now Ready, sent free on application. 





CONSTABLE & CO. London: 10 Orange St, W.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
DICTIONARIES. 


SHAKESPEARIAN 
DICTIONARY 


A Glossary of Shakespeare’s Lan- 
9s. guage. With Lilustrative Quota- 

tions. By Richard John Cunliffe, 
net. Ww.A., LLB. 


« Mr. Cunliffe’s book should give pleasure to all Shakespearians.” 
—Atheneum. 
“ We have pleasure in advising our readers to add this Dictionary 
to their Shakespearian books of reference.”—Saturday Review. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pro- 
qi, nouncing. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. Edited 
4s. Gd. by Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. So 
copious that it will seldom be consulted in 
net = vain. 872 pages containing 2,546 columns. 
Nearly 800 illustrations. areney bound in 

cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 

moroceo, 9s. net. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that this is by by far the 
most useful one-volume English dictionary at present existing.” 
—Athenzum. 


THE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological and Pro- 
nouncing. By Charles Annandale, M.A.., 
6d LL.D. Gives so much information that it 
3s. * may justly claim to be a concise cyclopzxdia. 
864 pages, over 100,000 entries. Cloth, red 
edges, 3s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 5s. 6d.; half 
Morocco, 7s. 6d. 


“Stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller character in 
the relation of the ‘ Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in other words, it 
holds the ‘ premier’ place.”—Spectator. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD 
SHILLING DICTIONARY 


A Marvel of Cheapness. Reliable. Handy. 
An entirely New and Ep te-Sene English 
Dictionary, containing pages. A full 

1s. vocabulary. Illustrated appendices of 
technical and scientific terms, and many 
other practical useful features. Cloth, ts.; 
in Limp Leather, red edges, 2s. net. 


“A truly marvellous production for the price.” 





net; Half 








—Court Journal, 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


1s. Etymological,Pronouncingand Explanatory, 

t By John Ogilvie, LL.D. 476 three-column 
ne ages, with many appendices. Cloth, 1s.; 
oxburgh, 1s. 6d. net. 


“ An astonishing shilling’s worth.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Nearly ten thousand in number, with Notes 
on Spelling and Pronunciation, and explana- 
tory lists of foreign words which form parts 
of sopreemen names. By Geo. G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Se., Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Author of * The World as it is,” &e. 
Small 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 
LONDON. GLASGOw. BOMBAY. 











MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Harry Furniss Eprrion of THackeray is now 
complete in 20 volumes with over 2,000 illustrations, and 
is supplied on the instalment system by easy payments. 
For full particulars see MR. HARRY FURNIS'S new 
pamphlet, “How and Why I Illustrated Thackeray,” 
sent free on application to the Publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


A delightful book of travel. 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Boya! 8vo. 42s. net. 


Tat Times.—* This tale of exploration, carrying us far back into the fore 
gotten past, must bring, even to the least imaginative of city dwellers, some- 
thing of the irresistible call of the wild, of that spirit of romance which, 
despite our many inventions of materialism, lurks still in the great silent 
places of earth's unbeaten tracks. Mr. Stein shows that splendid quests and 
great adventures are still possible. . , . The whole book teems with human 
and scientific interest.” 


—_— en — - _ 





Second Impression, 


Tennyson and His Friends. saitca 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 8vo, 
10s. net. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Character and Call of the 
Church of England. A Charge Delivered at 
his Second Visitation of the Diocese of Canterbury in 
February 1912. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Svo. Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Passing of War: a stagy in Teinzs 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, 
Author of “The Word and the Way,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. nec. 


Outlines of Liberal Judaism fo: 
the use of Parents and Teachers. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 2 


Crown S8vo. 23. 6d. net. 
ATuex#zuM.—“ An able and a Incid book.” 





Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F.C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A, D.cc, 
Author of “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” “Humanism: Philosophi- 
cal Essays,” and “ Studies in Humanism.” 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Principle of Individuality 
and Value. Being the Gifford Lectures for 111 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. S8vo. 10s. net. 





Giascow Heratp.—“ We await with keen interest the second course, ia 
which Mr. Bosanquet promises to apply the principles which he here so 
brilliantly unfolds to human value and destiny.” 





An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 19th Century. By WALTELL 't. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


ATHENEUM “It is rarely that a book which is badly wanted is as l 
as Mr. Layton’s. ... The book should be read by all who are in 
one of the burning questions of the day.” 


Common Land and _ Inclosure. 
By E. Cc. K. GONNER, Professor 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net 


of Economic Science in the 


ScoTsmMaN.—"* The work may he recomm ied to the attention of 


economists as throwing the Licht of a careful, k ed l method investi 
ry 


gation upon an obseure chapter of | 


Milk and the Public Health. py 
WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D. Lond., D.P.H., County 
Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, &c. Svo. 10s. ne 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


A New Novel by the Author of “Service,” “Mothers and 
Fathers,”’ etc. 
[March 14. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. With 8 Illustrations by 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 6s. 








A New Novel by the Author of ““A Question of Means,” 
“‘ Opportunity,” etc. 


UP TO PERRINS. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s. 


Also 6s. each. 
THE MALABAR MACICIAN 
THE ENDLESS JOURNEY, &c. 
THE SHOE OF A HORSE 
THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 
THE WISDOM OF WAITING 


RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 


BOSWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ty PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of “The Life of 


Boswell,” “The Life of Samuel Foote,” etc. With 8 full-page 
Tilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


F. E. Penny: 
Netta Syrett. 
Christopher Stone. 
Maude Little. 
Mabel Ince. 














THE TRUTH ABOUT A NUNNERY 


The Story of Five Years in a Paris Convent School. By 
MARION AYESHA. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF BRET HARTE. 


With some account of the California 
Pioneers. By HENRY CHILDS MERWIN. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 10 other Plates. 
Demy 8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF VENICE. 
An Anthology. Collected and Edited by ALFRED 
H. HYATT. A New Epirioy, with 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Haratp Sunp. Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt side, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 








CHEAPER ISSUE OF WALTER BESANT’S 
LONDON BIOKS. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. net each. 


LONDON. SOUTH LONDON. 
WESTMINSTER. EAST LONDON. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net per vol. 


PROSE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. In Two Volumes. 

ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. S. GILBERT. 
FOURTH SERIES. With a Portrait of the Author (Uniform 
with the First Three Series.) 

GEORGE MACDONALD’S POETICAL 

WORKS. Two Vols. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 





CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS. 2s. each net. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with pictorial covers. 


IDOLATRY Alice Perrin. 
LEONORA Arnold Bennett. 
ISRAEL RANK “¢ Horniman. 


CHATTO & “WINDUS, 
Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediate 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


From... 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


To bo published next week. 


THE MINISTRY OF POLL POORMAN. 
By Lt.-Col. D.C. PEDDER. Cloth. 6s. 


This book is likely to attract considerable attention by reason of the out- 
spoken fashion in whic h its Author deals with the relations that exist between 
what is called “ Society ’’ and the Church. 





THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA. 
By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.L, Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, 1887-1890. With Maps and Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


Socialism and Strikes are among the topics deait with 
in this volume. 


CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 
With Pros and Cons. By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.LE. 
5s. net. 

Sranparp,—“ This admirable volume ig distinctly opportune.’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON. 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE. With numerous 


Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.—‘* Mr. Tollemache succeeds in holding the 
reader's interest from first to last.’ 
Sranparp.— Capitally illustrated, and is excellent reat ding.’ 
MANcHESTER GuARDIAN,—“ Should find many readers.’ 





THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA SCHUMANN. 
Clara Wieck and Her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


FATHER ‘WILLIAM. 
By 8. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “ A Countryside Chronicle.” 
With Illustrations, 5s. net. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND: 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Pro- 
gress. With a Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By 
MALCOLM QUIN, Author of “Notes on a Progressive 
vnannesennind’ ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE “ SEVEN AGAINST “THEBES” OF 
AESCHYLUS. Rendered into English Verse 
by EDWIN BEVAN. 2s. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET: and 
Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. By 
ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., Author of “Tho 
Laws of Life and Health,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 











By the Author of “ Ruthicss Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW 


THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NOVELS :— 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY, by FRANK DANBY, a brilliant and engrossing book, for which there 


will be a great demand. 


Anew romance—full of drama and movement—by MARJORIE BOWEN, entitled THE QUEST OF GLORY. 
A tragic story, by PUTNAM WEALE, entitled THE REVOLT. 
A new story of Riviera life—half comedy, half passionate love-story—by the Authors of “ The Lighining 


Conductor.” 


It is entitled THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 


A moving and romantic story, by the BARONESS ORCZY, entitled FIRE IN STUBBLE: 
A most thrilling novel, by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, entitled THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. 
A new edition of a novel by the author of “Clayhanger,” entiled A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 


FICTION. 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. by ©. N. and A. M. 


Wit.iamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It breathes the spirit of glorious romauce from first to last. A swinging, 
dashing story of true love.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By Marsorre Bowen, Author 
of “1 Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. The story, 
which opens with the famous retreat from Prague, deals with the adventures of 
the Marquis de Vauvenargues, the young officer of the ** Régiment du Roi” who 
became one of the loftiest of French philosophers, and one of the most prized 
writers of a decade that boasted Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot. Among 
the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Duc de Richelieu. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. By Franx Dansy, Author of 
* Pigs in Clover."’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

This is a brilliant study of a young Englishman, brought up under Christian 
influences, married to a woman for whom he cannot analyse the nature of his 
feelings ; exposed to temptation in so subtle and intellectual a form that he 
has scarcely time to gird on the “shining armour” of loyalty before he is 
reeling under the stress of an assault of which he had no prevision. The 
scenes between the hero and Lady Diana are tense with emotion; and the 
midnight interview with his wife is more poignant than anything in recent 
literature. It should be in itself sufficient to establish a fresh reputation for 
an author who has been ever successful in understanding and presenting the 
relations between the sexes. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. By Axrnotp Benner, 
Author of “ Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
This is a new edition of a novel by the author of “ Clayhanger.’’ It has been 
out of print for some years. 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By Hitpa M. Swasey. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A study of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. The scene is laid partly in an up-country station, partly in 
a Native State. 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. By J. C. Snarrn, Author of 
“ Araminta.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 

“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and should on 
no account be missed.’’— Liverpool Courier. 

“A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour, satire, and 
shrewd observation.”’—Academy. 

“ Fullof humour, bubbling over with high spirits, it keeps the reader's pulse 
alert and his eyes dancing.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. By the Baroness Orczy, Author of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’” Crown 8vo. 6s, [Fourth Edition. 
“A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 
colour of the time.’’— Times. 
“ Stirring is the right word, for it stirs our pulses almost to the point of 
wishing that such things could happen nowadays.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. By Mrs. Be.ioc 
Lownpes, Author of “ The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the press. 

“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ new novel is atour de force. Each step of the drama 
is skilfully drawn, it moves on quickly, relentlessly. But it is to the characters 
that take part in it, quite as much as to its admirable development, that it owes 
its nnusual value.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“Full of life and character and sparkle.”—Daily Graphic. 

“The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes possesses 
the gift of exciting expectancy. She grips one’s attention from the first and 
remorsclessly retains it to the end,’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. By Pseaocy Wesuine, Author of “A Spirit 
of Mirth.” Crown Svo. Gs. [Second Edition. 
“ Av enjoyable, human, straightforward story.”’-—Times. 
“ Felix ig one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and on his 
portrait the autbor concentrates her care and our sympathy.””—Scotsmaa, 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnoip 
Bennett, Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [March 14. 
Iu “The Matador of the Five Towns” Mr. Arnold Bennett has brought 
together a number of the short stories written by him during the last few 
years. While practically all of them deal with the inhabitants of ‘‘ The Five 
Towns,” the stories vary widely in character. Some are sad, but others are 
of x purely humorous description, The latter predominate. 


THE HUMAN CRY. By Mrs. Davin G. Rrrenre. Crown 
8vo. 6s, [Second Edition. 

“A masterly study of the modern superficial woman in all her ugly crudity.” 
—Morning Post. 

“The scholarship, maturity, and insight of it are remarkable. It is nota 
mere good piece of fiction; it leaves an impression of personality on the 
reader's mind,”"—Morning Leader. 
CHRISTINA HOLBROOK. 

8vo. Gs. 

*“ It is a genuinely original and human work.””—Morning Leader. 

“The book is very well written, and the characterization is strong and 


By Marcarer Horr, Crown 


elever.”’—Daily Mail. 





FORGED IN STRONG FIRES. By Joun Inonsipe. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ Mr. Ironside’s knowledge of the Boer character is close and intimate, his 
revelation of it most informative and impartial.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The style of the book will be found very attractive, and the delineation of 
several characters is distinctive and clever.”"—Scotsman, 


DAME VERONA OF THE ANGELS. By Awnie FE. Ho.tns- 
wortu (Mrs. Ler-Hami.ton). Crown 8vo. 6s, [Second Edition in the press. 
“This is a remarkable book, and decidedly powerful.”’—Morning Leader, 
“ A well-written story that attracts us and holds our attention.” 
—Morning Post. 


THE SHIP THAT CAME HOME IN THE DARK. By 
Aenes Grozierk Hersertson, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
* Quite one of the most interesting and one of the most original novels of the 
present season, In style, in dialogue, and in literary workmanship the story is 
altogether out of the common. It isa strong story, finely told.”’ 
—Liverpool Post. 


ANTON OF THE ALPS. By W. Vicror Coox. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Cook proves himself a writer whose fertile inventiveness is of a highly 
sensational order.”’—Sunday Times, 
“The story gives play to strong emotions, and produces dramatic situations 
to which Mr. Cook does full justice.” —Scotsman, 


A QUEEN OF CASTAWAYS. By Joun Barnerr. Crown 
Svo. 6a. 
* One of the pleasantest and most genuine comedies we have read for a long 
time—a simple, sincere work, whose artlessness conceals true artistic skill.’’ 
— Morning Leader. 
‘The book is undoubtedly interesting and stimulating, and not without a 
certain strain of quite genuine humour.’’—Morning Post. 


PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Ciarxe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Written with that delicacy of touch which betrays an intimate knowledge 
of places and scenes,’’—Mornmg Post, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Book for the Crisis. 
RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cutozza-Monry, M.-P. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net, 


THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 monthly volumes. Feap. 8vo, Gilt 
top. 5s. each. Vol. 1., Ready, 

This isa companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting 
the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in each volume. Six 
photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition, while it 
has a special cover designed for it by Mr. F. D. Bedford. 

The volumes are:—l. Miscettaxgovus Prose. IL Eta axp THE Last 
Essays or Exia, III. Booxs ron Cuitprey, IV, Pras ayp Poems. V. and 
VI. Lerrers, 

MACBETH. Edited by H.Cunincuam. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

(The Arden Shakespeare. 

As usual in this series, the text is supplemented by a record of variant 

readings, and is very fully annotated. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By Arruvur M. Hinp. With 
Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. Two vols. Wide Royal 8vo, 
Gilt top. 21s. net. [Classics of Art. 

This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 
etchings. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, R.A. 
By A. M. Reynotps. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The book shows the great portraitist as he stood amongst his contemporaries 
and friends, and is full of interest. 


CELLINI. By Koserr H. Hornarr Cust. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations. Demy l6mo, Gilt top. 
2s. 6d, net. [ Little Books on Art. 

This small treatise is an attempt to reconstruct after a popular fashion this 
extraordinary being from his artistic side only. 


CARDINAL DE RETZ. By Davin Occ. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Few ecclesiastics have had such a romantic career as this seventeenth-century 

French Cardinal, and Mr, Ogg’s essay is the first English attemptata biography. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. Considered in Eight 
Lectures delivered before the University of Ox 
(The Bampton Lectures, 1899.) By W. R. Inver, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul's. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE OX. By R. Lypexxer. With many IMlustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 68. : é 
This work will prove welcome alike to the naturalist, the antiquary, the 
breeder, and the sportsman. 





METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY is the great success of the day. 
The last volume of METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS is 


Reigns, by Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
The Halo, by the Baroness von Hutten. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 


The last volume is Under Five 


‘Essex ‘Street, London, W.C. 
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THE SIGN of a GOOD 
STORY 


THE JOHN LONG IMPRINT 





John Long’s Latest Successes now in 
Great Demand. 
6s. AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 6s. 


THE COMPROMISING OF JANE 
(2nd Edition.) By ANNE WEAVER. 


Mancuester Disparcu.— Jane is a wonderful person who will 
make many friends and deserve them all.” 


THE FEN DOGS 
(2nd Edition.) By STEPHEN FOREMAN, Author of “The 
Overflowing Scourge,” &c. 
Mornine Post.—* This full-blooded book is a fine antidote to 
much of the washy stuff which parades as fiction.” 


THE GUERDON OF FAITH 
(2nd Edition.) By Mrs. CHARLES MARTIN. 


Mornin@ Post says: “The book is interesting, the character- 
drawing is good, and it is well worth reading.” 


A TRANSPLANTED AMERICAN 
By ELISE LATHROP. 


The Times says: 
marriage.” 


CLOUDS 


(Just out.) By CHARLES IGGLESDEN, Author of “A 
Flutter with Fate.” 


THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE 


(Just out.) By NEWMAN HARDING. 


ANNA STRELITZ 


(Just out.) By LOW LATHEN, 


AUSTIN’S CAREER 


(Just out.) By VIOLET TWEEDALE. 


MEMORY CORNER 
(Just out.) By TOM GALLON, Author of “The Great 
Gay Road,” 





“A good story of racial antagonisms in 





An interesting pamphlet containing a synopsis of each of the above 
Novels will be sent to you post free on receipt of a post card. 


SOHN LONG, Lta., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 








MACMILLAN & Co.’s LIST. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The 
ag ep of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo. 

. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics. 
hee volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding with this vol. 





The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

T. P.’s Werxiy.—‘‘ The whole book is worth reading, as is nearly every word 


written by Miss Sharp, and her tales are not scrappy, being, like some of 
Kipling’s, quite little books of their own. 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. By JAMES 
STEPHENS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tur TimEs.—‘ One of those intimate studies which rely only on their power 


to extract what is poignant from the commonplace. It is an art mastered by 
many Frenchmen, and Mr, Stephens has grasped much of its essence.’ 


Production of “ Kipps”’ at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Kipps. by H.G. WELLS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Mystery of Golf. 


By ARNOLD 


HAULTAIN. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Gor ILiustrRatep.—‘ One of the best books on the game, and we believe 

that the intelligent golfer will learn more from it than from all the practical 


treatises that have ever been written.”’ 


Facts about Processes, Pigments, 
And Vehicles. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., B.Se., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 


" MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 








BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE NONCONFORMIST TREASON ; or, 


The Sale of the Emerald Isle. 


By Michael J. F. McCarthy, 
Author of “ Priests and People in Ireland.” 6s. [T mmodiately, 





" “ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE CAREERS OF OUR TIME.” 
LIFE OF SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD LAW, 
K.C. S. L; K.C. M.C. 


By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.1.E., and George P. Hutchinson. 
With Portraits. 15s. net. 


“The chapter on Law's work as a member of the Viceroy’s Council is a 
masterly contribution to the history of modern Indian finance.’’—The Times. 
The book is admirably written, and leaves on the reader a vivid impression 
of a remarkable career.”"—Standard. 
“ The record of the life of a truly great man.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“This remarkable biography.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 





* Of intense interest.’’"—Broad Arrow. 
OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Callwen, 
Illustrated. 10s. net. 
“Tn this most entertaining volume Miss Callwell attains a very high level.” 


nad A most engaging book, full of the tragedy and comedy and pathos of Trish 
life."’— Liverpool Courier. 
** Miss Callwell is to be congratulated on a vivacious and attractive | ne 
“A delightful medley of f good s stories.’ "Globe. 
MODERN WARS AND WAR TAXES. 
A Manual of Military Finance. By W. R. Lawson, 


Author of “Canada and the Empire,” “ British Economics,” 
“John Bull and His Schools,” &c. 6s. net. 


“A book to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested. .. . We trust 
that it will have the large circulation it deserves.’’"—Financial Times. 
*‘ Of exceptional value and remarkable insight.’’—Daily Mail, 


AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. By R. E. Vernéde, 


Author of “The Fair Dominion.” 5s. net. 


“One of the most distinguished books it has ever been our pri vilege to read, 
. . An immortal book of travel.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF CHRISTIAN 


ETHICS. By C. F. Barbour, D.Phil. 
7s. 6d. net. 


* -. scholarly treatise,’’—Scotsma 
** The book is able as well as scholarly.’ "<=@lasgow He wuld, 


FIVE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


“The name of BLACK WOOD on a novel isa guarantee of good literature.” 


—Saturday Review. 
tA SAFETY MATCH. By lan Hay. 
“THE TWYMANS : A TALE OF YOUTH. 

By Henry Newbolt. 
*SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE. 
By St. John Lucas. 


+THE NEEPERS OF THE CATE. By Sydney C. Crier. 
With Illustrations by A. Pearse. 


THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. By Humfrey Jordan. 


+ Third Impression. * Second Impression, 

















“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH contains 
Colin Clout, Come Home Again! 


By Eveanor Farsgon, 
The Norwegian ‘‘ Vardogr.” By W. A. Crarais. 


The Taking of a Census. 
By Sir J. Georas Scort, K.C.LE. 


Patrick Brade, Murderer. 
In Quest of a Cure. 
From the Outposts.--Eagles. The Durbar at Zaria. 
Nicholas Downton. . By Davin Hannay. 
To Amarnath and Gangabal.—Gangabal. 


By Epmunp CANDLER, 
By Joun Inau. 


By Linesman. 


George Wendern gave a Party. 
Musings without Method— 


Charles James Fox—Sir George Trevelyan’s Senseless Panegyr‘c 
George Borrow. 


The Mystery of the Tobermory Galleon Revealed. 


By Anprew Lana. 


The Meeting of Parliament. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


Sex and Society. Studies in the Social 
Psychology of Sex. By WILLIAM I. THOMAS, Associate 
12mo. 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
6s net. 


The Psychology of Child De- 
velopment. By _ IRVING KING, 
Fellow in Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
an introduction by JOHN DEWEY. 12mo. 4s net. 


The Education of Women. py 
MARION TALBOT, Dean of Women, and Professor in the 
University of Chicago. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. 
A condensed presentation of his chief work The Christian 
Faith. By GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D., D.D 12mo. 63 net. 


Hebrew Life and Thought. peng 


Interpretative Studies in the Literature of Israel. By 
LOUISE 8S. HOUGHTON. 12mo. 6s net. 


sometime 
With 


The Religious Attitude and Life 


in Islam. By DUNCAN BLACK MACDONALD, 
M.A., B.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 12mo. 7s net. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
Belonging to the Kouyunjik 
Collections of the _ British 


Museum. _eiaited ty ROBERT F. HARPER. 


Parts X and XI now ready. 8vo. 24s net each. 


PERIODICAL 


The American Journal of 
Theology. 


net; single copies 43 6d net. 


The Biblical Worid. 


scription 11s net; single copies 1s 44 net. 


Quarterly. Annual subscription 14s 
Postage included. 


Menthly. Annual sub- 
Postage included. 


The American Journal of Semitic 


Languages and Literatures. auar- 
teily. Annual subscription 17s 6d net; single copies 
ds 6d net. Postage included. 

Classical Philology. Quarterly. Annual 


subscription 13s 3d net; single copies 4s 4d net. Postage 


included. 


The Classical Journal. Monthly, except 
July, August, and September. Annual eubscription 7s 2d 
net; single copies Is 2d net. Postage included. 


Modern Philology. Quarterly. Annual sub- 


scription 14s net; single copies 4s 6d net. Postage included. 


The English Journal. Monthly, except 


July and August. Annual Subscription 12s 2d net; single 
copies 1s 6d net. Postage included. 


The publications of the University of 


CHICAGO PRESS 


The Treatment of Nature in 
English Poetry between Pope 


and Wordsworth. py myra REyNoLps. 
With 16 plates. 8vo. 10s net 


The Social Ideals of Alfred 
Tennyson as Related to His 


Time, By WILLIAM C. GORDON, Ph.D. 
4s net. 


The Meaning of Social Science. 
By Professor ALBION W. SMALL. 12mo. 6s net. 


Small 8vo. 


The Development of Western 


Civilization. A Study in Ethical, Economic, 
and Political Evolution. By J. DORSEY FORREST, Ph.D. 
8vo. 8s net, 


Value and Distribution. 4 Critical ana 
Constructive Study. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT, 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in the University of 


Chicago. 8vo. 14s net. 


Outlines of Economics. Developed in a 
Series of Problems. By Members of the Department of 
Political Economy of the University of Chicago. Second 
edition. 12mo, 4s net. 


American Permian Vertebrates. 
By SAMUEL W. WILLISTON, Professor of Paleontology in 
the University of Chicago. With 39 plates. 103 net. 


&vo. 





PUBLICATIONS 


The American Journal of 
Sociology. _ si-Montily. 


10s net; single copies 2s 4d net. 


The Journal of Political Economy 


Monthly, except August and September. Annual subscription 
14s net; single copies Is 8d net. Postage included. 


The Astrophysical Journal. monty, 
except February and August. Annual subscription 23s net; 
single copies 3s 3d net. Postage included. 


The Botanical Gazette. Monthly. Annual 
eubscription 32s 6d net; single copies 3s 6d net. Postage 
included, 


The Journal 
Quarterly. Annual subscription 18s 8d net; 
3s 2d net. Postage included. 


The School Review. Monthly, except July 
and August. Annual subscription 8s 6d net; single copies 
Is net. Postage included. 


The Elementary School Teacher. 
Monthly, except July and August. Annual subscripticn 
8s net; single copies 1s net. Postage included, 


Annual subscription 
Postage included. 


of Geology. 


single copies 


Semi- 





Chicago Press,a full catalogue of which 


will be sent on application, are sold in the United Kingdom and the British 


Colonies by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


PRESS, Fetter Lane, London 
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Smith, Elder & Co.s New Books. 





With 30 pages of Illustrations, 2 Portraits, and 3 Maps. 
Small royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gambia. 


Its History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, together with 
its Geographical, Geological, and Ethnographical Conditions, 
and a description of the birds, beasts, and fishes found therein. 
By HENRY FENWICK REEVE, C.M.G., M.1.C.E., F.R.G.S., 
F.A.S., &e. 
The Wovld:—“The subject is surprisingly interesting. The work should 
be read by every one interested in the preservation imtact of our oversea 
possessions.” 





With a Portrait from a Drawing by Grorar Ricumonp, R.A. 
Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


. 7 
Edward King, 60th Bishop of 
Lincoln. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 

Nottingham Guardian :—* A memoir wisely entrusted to Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, who has a graceful and — literary style. It could not have 
been more charmingly accomplished.” 

Observer :—“‘ An interesting story of the Bishop's life, dealing ably and 
sympathetically with the ritual trial of twenty years ago.” 

Athenzum :—“ A biography well worth writing. The author has made 
excellent use of correspondence to reveal the generosity, kindliness, and 
simplicity of the Bishop.” 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Murphy: a Message to Dog Lovers. 
By MAJOR GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “Annals of an 
Eton House,” “The Pageant of my Day,” &ce. 

Manchester Daily Dispatch :—“A very entertaining and rather touching book.” 





Large Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Men and Measures: A History of 
Weights and Measures, Ancient and 
Modern, 

By EDWARD NICHOLSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., Surgeon-Lieut.- 
Colonel Army Medical Department, Author of “The Story of 
our Weights and Measures,” &c. 

Atheneum :—* A perfect monument of industry. The book demonstrates in 

a full and able manner the complexity and multiplicity of the existing systems 

of weights and measures,” 


On March 15th. Large Post 8vo. With 5 Maps. 
Morocco in Diplomacy. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo,” 
“Nigeria: its People and its Problems,” &c. 





Large Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. 
By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by Sir 
Freperick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., &e. 


With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


Plain Towns of Italy: The Cities 
of Old Venetia. 

~ EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “Hill Towns of 
taly.” 





On March 21st. Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Child of the Dawn. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” “ Beside Still Waters,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d; net. 


The Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Right Hon. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, P.C., K.C., 
Solicitor-General, 1886-1892, Author of “Selected Speeches, 
with Introductory Notes,” &c. 











Large Post 8vo. With Illustrations. 6s, net. 


The Church in the Pages of ‘““Punch.”’ 
By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “The Case 
of Sir John Fastolf,” “A Bishop in the Rough,” &c. 


Small Demy 8vo. With 4 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Plays and Players in Modern Italy. 


By ADDISON Mc LEOD. 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 
The House of Robershaye. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, Author of “A Superfluons 
Woman,” “The Story of the Hauksgarth Farm,” &c, 


Country Life:—‘‘ Miss Brooke has given us a novel remarkable for itg 
breadth of outlook and for the leisured beauty of its style,” 

Athenxum :—‘‘ Miss Brooke belongs to the small band of writers who are 
never shallow and never slipshod.” 


Denham’s; or, The Web of Life. 
By ALEXANDER WATSON, Author of “The Case of 
Letitia,” &c. 








The Common Touch. 
By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of “ Red Tape,” &e. 
[In the press, 





Love Gilds the Scene, and Women 


Guide the Plot. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Author of “Incom. 
parable Bellairs,” “French Nan,” &c. [ Shortly, 


JEAN McILWRAITH. 
Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, Author of “ A Bachelor ia 
Arcady,” “ Priscilla of the Good Intent,” &c. 





The Bairnkeeper, and other Stories. 
By Miss JANE FINDLATER. With 5 Illustrations in 
Colour by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A., R.S.M. 





A Chronicle of 


Blinds Down. 
Charminster. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “The 
Hill,” “Brothers,” “'The Paladin,” &c. 


New Volumes of the ‘‘ Waterloo Library.” 
3s. 6d. each Voiume. 
Brazenhead the Great. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
The Major’s Niece. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 


The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery.’ 
2 Volumes. By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., RN. 





Crown 8vo. 


With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Arabic-Spain. Sidelights on 
History and Art. 
By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 


its 





With a Portrait of the Author. 6s. net. 


Seeking Fortune in America. 
By F. W. GREY. 


Large Post 8vo. 





With a Portrait of Col. Grey, C.S.L. 6s. net. 


Tales of Our Grandfather: or India 
from 1856. 


(Colonel L. J. H. GREY, C.S.1.) By F. and C. GREY. 
With a Preface by Lt.-General Sir E. R. ELLIS, G.C.LE. 


Large Post 8vo. 
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